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CONCENTRATRD FERTILIZERS ON CORN. 


eo 

WE recently reported an expetiment with 
these fertilizers upon grass. A friend has 
applied them to corn, and put them in com- 
petition with stable-manure, sending us the 
results, in a letter, which was not quite so 
carefully written as his experiments were 
conducted. He is a careful and observing 
cultivator of the soil, and we have entire 
confidence in the accuracy of his statements. 
It will-be seen that these manures are as 
good for corn as grass, and that, if one is 
under the necessity of purchasing, they are 
much cheaper than stable-manure, at fifty 
cents per half cord, at the place of delivery. 
His standard for comparison is stable ma- 
nure, spread in the field, at one dollar a load, 
{+ acord.] His experiments are highly in- 
teresting, and will bear study. He writes : 

For the full understanding of these exper- 
iments, I will state that, the ground selected 

was sward land, and what I should call a 
gravelly: loam. It was plowed about the 
20th of May last, in strips one rod wide, and 
planted four rows to each breadth, with me- 
dium-sized yellow corn. 

The stable-manure was taken from 2 heap 
outside the barn, made from good hay fed to 

-neat cattle, nearly free from litter, and 
drawn in a common ox-cart, and spread on 
the land before plowing. 

The manure, from grain fed to swine, was 

made in a covered pen, with tight plank floor, 
and soil from the fields used as an absorbent. 
The bones were dissolved in sulphuric acid, 
mixed with twice its quantity of water. 
I have estimated the yield by husking on the 
hill, and counting eighty pounds of sound 
ears a bushel, and have brought both the 
crops and fertilizers to acres. I used both 
De Burg’s and Mapes’s superphosphate of 
lime, but found so little difference in the ef- 
fect that I have not encumbered the state- 
ment with the amountof each. In order to 
ascertain the exact value of the fertilizers, 
or their comparative value, it will be neces- 
sary to keep an account of the crops, as long 
as there is a difference between the manured 
and unmanured parts of the field. 

Every one acquainted with our hard soil, 
knows that, as respects the stable-manure, 
it would take ten yearsto exhaust it. After 
using some thirty tons of guano, during a 
period of eight years, I am confident that its 
beneficial effects will be seen on the soil as 

long as stable-manure. In the following ex- 


periments, I think only one half the cost of 
the fertilizers should be charged to the first 
crop. I have no doubt that three years’ trial 
will show that this is more than belongs to 
it. I estimate the value of the stable-manure 
at one dollar a load spread upon the ground; 
the superphosphate at 2} cents a pound; the 
guano at 2? cents, and the dissolved bones 
at 1} cents a pound; the leached ashes at 6 
cents a bushel; the value of the manure, 
made from a bushel of corn fed to swine, at 
15 cents. 

I had one strip plowed twice the usual 
depth, and the consequence was a diminu- 
tion of the crop one quarter. I do not men- 
tion this as an objection to deep plowing. 
It requires no experiment to show that six 
inches of good soil is more productive than 
the same soil mixed with six inches of dead 
earth. It is equally evident that a soil 12 
inches deep, is much more valuable than one 
6 inches, of the same’ composition. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

No. 1—No manure ; yield, 28 bushels. 

No. 2—500 pounds of superphosphate of 
lime ; yield. 46 bushels. Increase of crop, 
18 bushels. Cost of fertilizer, $12 50. In- 
crease for each dollar, one busheland 14 qts. 

No. 3—690 pounds of guano; yield 50+ 
bushels. Cost of fertilizer, $19. Increase 
of crop, 22+ bushels. Increase for each dol- 
lar, one bushel and 6 quarts. 

No. 4—300 pounds of superphosphate and 
640 of guano; yield, 58 bushels. Cost of 
fertilizers, $25 10. Increased yield, 30 
bushels. increase for each dollar, one bush- 
el and 6+ quarts. 

No. 5—320 pounds of guano, mixed with 
640 of dissolved bones; yield, 51 bushels. 
Increased yield, 23 bushels. Cost of fertil- 
izers,$18 40. Increase per dollar, one bush- 
el and 8 quarts. 

No, 6—1,040 pounds of guano and 400 of 
superphosphate; yield, 74% bushels. In- 
crease, 46% bushels. Cost of fertilizers, 
$38 60. Increase per dollar, one bushel and 
62 quarts. 

No. 716 loads of stable-manure ; yield, 


354 bushels. Increased yield, 7+ bushels. 
Cost of manure, $16. Increase per dollar, 
15 quarts. 


No. 8—32 loads of stable-manure ; yield, 
42% bushels. Increase, 14% bushels. Cost 
of fertilizer, $32. Gain per dollar, 14? qts. 

No. 9—16 loads of stable-manure and 200 
bushels of leached ashes ; yield, 44 bushels. 
Increased yield from ashes, 8+ bushels. 





Cost of ashes $12, Gain perdollar, 22% qts. 


No. 10—16 loads of stable-manure and 640. 
pounds of superphosphate ; yield, 494 bush- 
els. Cost of superphosphate, $16. Gain 
per dollar for superphosphate, 28 quarts. 

No. 11—32 loads of stable-manure, 320 
pounds of guano and 320 of superphosphate ; 
yield, 60 bushels! Increase for superphos- 
phate and guano, 17} bushels. Cost of gu- 
ano and superphosphate, $16 80. Gain for 
each dollar, one bushel and 2 of a quart. 

No. 12—640 pounds of meal fed to swine, 
equal to 108 bushels of corn; yield 43 bush- 


























els. Increase, 15 bushels. Cost of manure, 
$16 20. Gain for each dollar, 30 quarts. 
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It is worthy of notice, in this table, that 
you get your money back again for manure, 
just as surely, when you apply it im large 
quantities, as in small. The 16 loads of ma- 
nure gives you 15 quarts for a dollar, and 
32 loads 14# quarts. In three of the experi- 
ments with guano, you get about one bushel 
and 6 quarts for one dollar. The economy 
of home-made superphosphate,-to be used 
with guano, is clearly shown. 

We are much obliged for these valuable 
experiments, and hope to hear from this cul: 
tivator often, 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
PREPARATION OF SOIL—TRANSPLANTING 
FRUIT TREES, ETC. 


Ir is a well known fact that the deeper and 
more thoroughly a soil is pulverized, the 
better it is for the growth of fruit-trees. It 
has, doubtless, been observed that wheré the 
soil is shallow, the growth of the tree is slow, 
and, in dry summers, scarcely at all, while 
that of another standing in deep soil but a 
few feet distant, is very rapid. What makes 
this difference? The soil may be no more 
fertile in the one case than in the other; 
it may, even in the latter instance, be less 
fertile. The truth is simply this: in the 
one case, all the elements are made avail- 
able, while in the other they are not. It is 
impossible for the roots to penetrate the 
hard subsoil, and in these circumstances, 
we may no more expecta rapid growth, than 
a rank corn-field on two inch soil. 


A thoroughly pulverized soil is just as 
necessary for fruit trees as for grain; and 
yet how few carry it out in practice. Near- 
ly all our agricultural journals are replete 
with instructions on the proper transplant- 
ing and culture of trees, and yet how few 
carry it out in practice. One good example 
will effect more than volumes written on the 
subject. A tree properly planted may be 
made to grow fifteen or twenty feet high in 
six or eight years, with tops as many feet in 
diameter, besides yielding a fair crop of fruit ; 
and who would not rather pay eight or ten 
cents for the trouble, than only two cents 
and wait twice as long before any fruit 
could be expected. And yet the latteris too 
common among farmers. They acknow- 
ledge the error, but assign as a reason, that 
‘* jt is to® much work to prepare the soil two 
feet deep, for every tree.” But planting an 
orchard, it should be remembered, is not a 
thing of yearly occurrence, and seldom takes 
place but once’ in alife time. And this con- 
sideration alone, should incite us to do it in 
the best possible manner. We can not cheat 
fruit trees, or even slight them, and expect a 
suitable reward. On the contrary, the reward 
is usually in proportion to the labor, which, 
be it little or much, is sure to display itself 
in One way or another. Deep and thorough 
preparation of the soil is, therefore, the first 
step in the cultivation of fruit-trees ; and as 
such an operation requires much hard labor, 
I propose to show the method which | have 
employed this fall, in planting about two hun- 
dred pear trees. 

For two years the soil has been plowed a 
foot in depth, well manured, and planted 
with corn. This fall I staked out the 
ground for the rows, and plowed the land 
with a Michigan soil plow, about ten feet 
wide, and 16 inches deep, actual measurement. 
This was done by going twice or thrice in a 
furrow. When one furrow was completed, I 
hitched on the subsoil plow and broke up the 
substratum at least ten inches deeper. A 
land being thus finished, the dirt was 
seraped out right and left from the place 
where the tree was to stand, to the depth of 
sixteen or eighteen inches. This left a spot 
about eight feet in diameter. from which the 
earth was removed down to the unbroken 
soil, taking care to leave the dirt as near the 
holes.as possible, so as to facilitate the labor 
of filling them again. Having finished a row 
of holes, I stir up the subsoil with a spade 
and pick, ten inches deeper, breaking all the 
lumps to pieces, and then throw in and mix 

er about three.inches of the surface. 

I then hitch on the team, and by means of a 
back furrow, fill the hole about half full of 
dirt, on which is placed four or five bushels 
of well prepared compost, from the same 
. The manure is then coveted over 
with dirt, and the tree set on about even 
with the surface, as the soil prepared in this 








way will settle, and bring the trees to the 
proper depth. Finally the best soil is placed 
about the roots, and a pile of dirt packed 
about the trees, so as to keep them erect 
during the winter. In the spring I shall re- 
move this dirt, and work in a good top 
dressing of compost about the roots.— 
Many of my trees, treated in this way, send 
out branches three and four feet long in a 
single season. And even the past summer, 
dry as it has been, some have grown two 
and three feet, and appeared to suffer but 
little from the drouth. Many of them, on 
the other hand, planted after the old style; 
have grown but a few inches, and some not 
at all. I have sometimes been ridiculed for 
being thus particular in preparing the soil; 
but the best defense I can make is, to show 
the difference between the result of the two 
methods. 

Ten years ago I transplanted a few trees, 
when the soil was broken only as deep as 
we commonly plow ; and, although the soil 
has been well stirred about them each year, 
still they have grown but little, and have 
yielded no fruit. This fall I am retransplant- 
ing them, as they should be. Where the 
soil is rather barren, all the subsoil is thrown 
out of the hole, and a wagon load of allu- 
vial or sods from the highway, is deposited 
ineach hole. Ashes, bones, tan-bark, chip- 
manure, saw-dust, and all such materials, are 
well mingled with the soil about each tree. 
On my hard, compact land, I think as much 
of corn-cobs, and tan-bark, as of any other 
kind of manure. My ashes, instead of being 
deposited in the ashery for a year, or sold 
for a few cents per bushel, are immediately 
scattered around the fruit trees, and they re- 
turn me, in fine fruit and healthy trees, 
double what they come to in dollars and 
cents. One word more by way of obviating 
the objection against transplanting trees in 
this manner in the spring, because it inter- 
feres too much with the ordinary business 
of the farm. 

Let the ground or holes be prepared in the 
fall, or even in the winter, and then it will 
consume but little time in the spring to put 
out the trees. I am preparing the holes 
this fall for several hundred trees ; and, if 
the ground is not frozen, I intend to work at 
them during the winter. I throw out allthe 
subsoil, to the depth of two feet, and eight 
feet in diameter, and let the frost and rain 
act upon it; and by the time the season for 
transplanting arrives, this dirt soil will be as 
fine as ashes. 

Whether this will pay, is a questien often 
asked me. Were! not assured that labor 
and money, thus invested, is not far better 
than cash at twelve per cent interest, I 


should abandon the operation at once. 
LakeE RineeE, N.Y. S. EDWARDS TODD. 





Coverinc ror Frames.—I notice that some 
of your correspondents are desirous of as- 
certaining what will make a good substitute 
for matting or other extensive materials for 
covering frames andpits. The general faults 
with all substitutes recommended are, weight, 
clumsiness, and their easy destruction. I 
beg to suggest the use of galvanized iron net- 
ting, and straw; the straw being placed be- 
tween two pieces of netting, as thickly as 
desired, and the whole united at different 
points by wire, both to keep an uniform flat 
surface, and to prevent the straw escaping 
at the edges. A stout lath might be fastened 
at each end, whereby strength and a _ better 
holding upon removal would be gained. The 
iron wire is advertised at a low price, and 


most folks can find some spare straw. 
Sovrnsea, Hants, Oct. 21. C F. PALMER. 





Tue difference between a earriage-horse 
and a carriage-wheel is this, one goes best 
when tired, and the other don’t. 





FOREST TREES. 
—> 

AT a recent sitting of the French Academy 
of Sciences, held in the city of Paris, M. 
Chevaudier developed a portion of the re- 
sults of five years’ study and experiments 
upon the manuring of forests, and the aug- 
mentation of their annual yield. This ques- 
tion has an interest in France which can 
hardly be understood in America, where the 
difficulty is rather to clear the ground of its 
woody growth, than to stimulate it to greater 
fruitfulness. M. Chevaudier commenced his 
experiments in 1847, believing it as possible 
to assist trees in their growth as flowers, 
grass and animal plants. Why could not 
art interfere to restore to the soil the miner- 
al substances withdrawn from it by the roots 
of the trees, and by them conveyed to their 
trunks andbranchest Because woods spring 
up of themselves, and appear to flourish with- 
out the aid of man, was it not nevertheless 
probable that a system of amelioration of 
the soil might urge them to a more luxuriant 
vegetation? ‘The great difficulty in the way 
of such attempts was the length of time ne- 
cessary to devote to them. When Franklin 
wished to convince his fellow-citizens of the 
good effects of plaster of Paris upona soil 
deficient in lime, he simply sprinkled, in the 
midst 9f a meadow, a quantity of powdered 
plaster, tracing several words in huge letters. 
A few weeks afterward the lime had sunk 
into the soil, but the words traced upon the 
meadow stood out from the rest by the rich- 
ercolor and the double height of the vege- 
tation. But in order to convince one’s self 
in sylvaculture, that such or such a manure 
or substance acts favorably or otherwise, 
study for whole years, and application of the 
system to a very large extent of land, were 
indispensable. After five years’ steady de- 
votion to this specially, M. Chevaudier com- 
municated the substance of his discoveries 
to the Academy. He commenced his ex- 
periments by choosing, among the substan- 
ces that their cheapness rendered accessi- 
ble, such as could restoreto the soil the ele- 
ments of the azote or salt withdrawn from 
it for the support of the forest. As sources 
of azote, he employed the salts of ammoni- 
um; as sources of mineral substances, he 
used wood ashes, which contain the whole 
mineral portion of the wood before its com- 
bustion. He also tried lime, the salts of pot- 
ash and of soda, the phosphate of bone lime, 
plaster, and the sulphate of iron; andearthy 
substances, the residue of factories, or salts 
of potash and soda, (oxy-sulphuret calcium,) 
which had already been, and with advantage, 
tried in the valleys of the Vosges. It would 
be impossible to transcribe the tabular view 
drawn up by M. Chevaudier, which gives the 
individual history and the bill of health of 
five thousand five hundred and thirty sub- 
jects—pines, cedars, oaks, beeches, larches, 
etc., ete. I have only room for the general 
conclusions, which may be divided into four 
categories: 1st. Substances whose fertiliz- 
ing action was more orless marked. These 
were, the oxy-sulphuret of calcium, the 
chlorhydrate of ammonia, plaster of Paris, 
wood-ashes, sulphate of ammonia, lime, non- 
calcined bones and poudrette. 2d. Substances 
whose fertilizing effect was slightly marked 
or doubtful. These were, the carbonate of 
potash, coagulated blood, calcined bones, an 
equal mixture of nitrate of potash, non-cal- 
cined bones, sulphate of iron and carbonate 
of lime, and an equal mixture of nitrate of 
potash and non-calcined bones. 3d, Sub- 
stances which seemed to have no effeet at 
all—the carbonate of soda, the nitrate of pot- 
ash and sea salt. 4th. Substances which 
seemed to have had an iujurious effect—the 
sulphate of iron, and equal mixtures of sul- 
phate-of iron with lime. The residuum of 
soda and potash works, known by the name 
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of the oxy-sulphuret of calcium, generally 
supposed to be utterly useless, has been 
proved, by M. Chevaudier’s experiments, to 
be the most wonderful substance ever em- 
ployed for fertilizing purposes. It augments 
the growth of forests over one hundred per 
cent. Jn the neighborhood of soda-works, 
there are huge pilesof it, the accumulation 
of years. At Marseilles it is thrown into the 
sea, while there are, throughout the depart- 
ment, vast pine plantations upon which it 
might be applied with great advantage. 
i Home Journal. 


THE BEST METHOD OF STORING AND PRE- 
SERVING POTATOES DURING THE WINTER. 
ee PIN 
At the Whitby Farmers’ Club, Charles 
Hudson, Esq., in the Chair, the following 
most valuable remarks were made in the 
course of a short discussion on the above 

subject : 


W. Frankland, Esq., said he considered 
that very much depends on the state the po- 
tatoes are in when taken up. As regards 
his own, this year, they had been partially 
attacked with the disease, and he thought at 
one time they were going to be very bad; 
but they have turned out much better than he 
expected. Those diseased he sorts out as 
he takes them up. He then thinly spreads 
the good in his out-houses, when they are 
taken up wet ; but this year they are so dry 
and clear that he has laid them much thick- 
er. He lets them lie ten days or a fortnight 
to sweat, and then sorts them into three sorts, 
marketable, for sets, and the bad and’ small 
for pigs, &c. In about another fortnight he 
_ stores them in pies in the field, as by keeping 
in the house all the winter they are apt to 
shrivel, and do not look so blooming in the 
spring. 

Mr. Geo. Welburn, of Fylingdales, said 
that he sorts his in the same way as Mr. 
Frankland, and spreads them accordingly ; 
he has an out-house on porpose for storing 
them for the winter, and therefore never 
makes pies in the field. As soonas he thinks 
they are fit to put by, he stores them in his 
potato-house, and covers them with straw 
and dry sods. He takes particular care of 
his sods from year to year, always preserv- 
ing them from wet. By these means, living 
as he does near the fishing town of Robin 
Hood’s Bay, which he supplies all the win- 
ter, he can .get easily at them at all times, 
whether frost or snow, which he could not 
were they in pies in the fields. 

Mr. T. Ward, of Bannial Flat, said he does 
the same as Mr. Frankland as far as he has 
room in his out-houses ; but as he grows a 
large quantity he can not take, perhaps, such 
minute pains and care of them. He causes 
them all to be sorted as they take them up, 
and leaves all the diseased and bad ones on 
the land, and then turns his pigs in to con- 
sume them. He first puts the good in small 
heaps in a field, and covers them withstraw, 
and lets them lie in this way about a fortnight 
to sweat ; he then has them properly sorted, 
and stores them in pies in the fields for the 
winter. He thinks Mr. Welburn’s plan a 
good one, where there is a proper storing 
house. 

Mr. E. Ormeston, of Struggleton, said that 
he puts all his potatoes in the house the same 
as Mr. Welburn. He is very particular in 
sorting them, as he believes that the diseased 
potatoes infect the good; but ina few weeks 
after they have been talten up and sweated, 
they may then be stored for the winter, he 
having houses for the purpose. 

_ All the other members. present concurred 
in the opinion that potatoes must be allowed 
time to sweat before they are stored away 
for the winter, and the diseased regularly 





sorted from the good, as there is no doubt of 


the disease being contagious. 
Mark Lane Express. 





RAILWAYS AND AGRICULTURE. 

We have received a well printed pamphlet 
of forty pages, containing the address of 
Hon. Kenneth Rayner, before the North 
Carolina Agricultural Society, at the recent 
annual show. From many interesting pas- 
sages we select the following : 

One of the most striking manifestations of 
the industrial enterprize of the age is the 
struggle man is now engaged in, with the ob- 
stacles presented by nature—in opening 
channels of communication, in laying down 
the pathways of trade and commerce, in pi- 
oneering the way for the iron rail and 
steam-engine. The vast stores of the Incas 
of Peru dwindled into insignificance com- 
pared with the hundredof millions that have 
been expended in these monuments of human 
industry in the United States, in England, in 
France; and their march is onward toward 
the steppes of Asia. In their construction 
man has achieved victories over the ele- 
ments, of which Archimides never dreampt. 
It was the boast of Napoleon, that while Han- 
nibal had scaled the Alps, he had turned them 
—but the engineer has done more than either 
of these great conquerors ; he has tunneled 
them—not for the march of. desolating 
armies, but for the transit of the products of 
the pursuits of peace—forthe conveyance of 
the traveler in comfort and safety, beneath 
the roaring avalanche above his head. And 
what are railroads, but the veins and arteries 
through which the products of agriculture, 
either in their crude state or as fashioned in 
the workshop, circulate, in seeking the mar- 
kets of commerce. While railroads are 
dependent upon the products of agriculture, 
yet the two are inseparably identified in in- 
terest. They act and react on each other. 
It is upon the productions of the field and 
the workshop the railroad must rely for the 
materials of freight, the very means of sub- 
sistence. But then again, the construction of 
the railroad, by the benefits conferred, in 
contiguity to market, chapening the cost of 
transportation, increased convenience in 
procuring the comforts and luxuries of life, 
affords a stimulus to the land-owner to im- 
prove his land to the highest capability of 
production ; and as the products of the land 
are increased, the railroad finds increased 
employment, and enhanced profits. This is 
no mere theory. Experience has every 
where proven it to be true. It is a mistake 
then to suppose—a mistake in which the 
farmers of South Carolina indulged in for 
many years, to an almost fatal extent—that 
it is the speculator and the capitalist, who 
are principally interested in the construction 
of railroads and the advancement of inter- 
nal improvement. Until within a very few 
years, the farmers of this State supposed, 
and demagogues found it to their interest 
to foster the delusion, that the only interest 
the farmer had in works of internal improve- 
ment, was the interest on the State debt 
caused by their construction. But the dif- 
fusion of intelligence, and the teachings of 
experience, have proven that productive la- 
bor, after supplying the producer’s immedi- 
ate wants, are valueless without markets in 
which to sell; and that markets are value- 
less without the means of reaching them. 





Ir any young man wants to reach the “high 
top gallant mast of felicity,” let him make a 
journey through Maine, sitting on the back 
seat of a stage coach between two down east 
girls, with only one piece of spruce gum for 
the three to chew. The editorofthe Boston 





Herald has tried it. 
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DISEASES OF FOWLS. 
_ 
A CHAPTER ON ROBP. 


—p— 

I think it due, not only to the author of a 
paper which appeared in your Chronicle 
some time ago, on “ The American cure for 
roup,” but also to poultry fanciers in general, 
that I should inform you of the result of 
several experiments I have made lately in 
the treatment of that infectious and hitherto 
fatal malady. ; 

In the early part of last spring, roup ap- 
peared in my yard, attacking first my game 
fowls, (which inhabit a building at some dis- 
tance from the other poultry,) and soon run- 
ning through the whole flock, which have 
continued to manifest more or less of its 
symptoms ever since. 

In their treatment, I gave a very fair trial 
to every remedy that has, as far as I know, 
‘been yet suggested—from the old “ cock- 
feeders’’’ mixture of rue, garlick, and but- 
ter, to calomel, blue pill, jalap, pepper, &c., 
&c., with various other compounds of my 
own suggestion, both for external and inter- 
nal application. These several modes of 
treatment, many of them based on scientific 
principles, appeared, however, of little use in 
stopping short the disease, although I ulti- 
mately lost but one bird; and 1 was begin- 
ning to think that this malady was one which 
would run a certain course, in spite of every 
precaution and remedy. When I first read 
the article I have already alluded to, in the 
Poultry Chronicle, I tried the simple remedy 
there suggested, viz: a saturated solution of 
alum, a dessert-spoonful of which I gave, in- 
ternally, twice a day, injecting about a tea- 
spoonful into’ the nostrils each time by a 
glass syringe. : 

In every instance, thus far, it has never 
failed to effect a cure in from twenty-four 
hours to three days, according to the stage 
of the disorder, and the symptoms mani- 
fested. 

I have given it to birds so swollen in the 
face, that they could hardly see; to others 
rattling in the throat ; to some with the clear, 
watery discharge from the nostrils; to others 
with the purulent discharge of a more ad- 
vanced stage, and that with the most signal 
success in every instance. 

Yet, I do not wish to infer that this pre- 
paration must necessarily be efficacious in 
every instance ; nay, I still think that if al- 
lowed to run on toolong, and prey too far 
upon the constitution, roup will be found 
very difficult to cure. 

I must acknowledge at the same time that, 
in my opinion, this remedy is far more cer- 
tain if applied in the earlier stages, when its 
astringent effect upon the inflamed mucous 
membrane lining the cavities of the nose 
and fauces, are most important and benefi- 
cial. 

I fear that I have already trespassed too 
far upon your time and patience, yet, if they 
can be of any serviee to you, permit me to 
add a few remarks upon roup in general, 
some of which may be new, and some merely 
backing out the theories and suggestions of 
others. 

How seldom we see roup manifested in the 
farm-yard, where the poultry are too often 
little cared for, and are permitted to roost in 
any. out-house, no matter how much exposed 
and filthy. Yet, how is it that we find fowls, 
perhaps of the same breed, indulged imevery 
way, both as to diet and how suffering 
so severely from this disorder ? “fs not this, 
to a certain extent, the very reason? ~~ 
The birds are brought to an artificial state 
of growth and systém by high feeding. Th 
are secured for the night in a building at a 
times rendered close’ by their! own breath, 
and the exhalations of their own bodies, and 
in addition to this, sometimes warmed by 





pipes of hot water, cr a gas apparatus. 
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Relaxed and heated by such a process, 
they leave their roosting-place at early dawn, 
(for no artificial treatment can change this 
natural instinct,) and atonce begin breathing 
a totally different atmosphere, sometimes 
damp, sometimes frosty, and at all times 
e 


Such sudden changes must, and do influ- 
ence them most prejudically, sowing the 
seeds of catarrh, roup, inflammation of the 
Jungs, and consumption. Catarrh in fowls, 
I am convinced, is merely a premonitory 
symptom of roup, and if checked early, and 
properly treated, viz., by removing the bird 
affected to a dry and moderately warm house, 
allowing it a pretty generous diet, and giv- 
ing a few grains of rhubarb and blue pill, will 
soon pass off, and leave behind no evil ef- 
fects. 

But, on the other hand, if neglected, will 
run on, and become an established roup ; and 
once let this disorder enter the yard, there 
is no knowledge when its deadly infection 
may disappear. 

I fancied that I had quite got rid of it by 
the cure of my fowls, by having my houses 
thoroughly lime-washed out, and thrown 
open to the air for a week, and also by 
having previded new vessels for the fowls to 
drink out of. But on turning some fresh 
poultry into the yard, I found that before 
they had been there two days they were as 
bad as the others had formerly been, although 
not one of the old stock remained in the 
yard. 

I believe roup to be a disease intermediate 
between the influenza in man, and the glan- 
ders in the horse, and proportionately fatal 
accordingly as it approaches in symptoms 
one or the other of these diseases. 

It may be brought on primarily by suffer- 
ing a catarrh to be neglected, by the breath- 
ing of an infected atmosphere, or by a 
healthy bird drinking from the same vessel 
in which infected birds are in the habit of 
drinking; for when a fowl thus affected, 
drinks, the discharge from the nostril is apt 
to run into the water, thus tainting it, and so 
rendering it highly infectious for other fowls. 
_ Poultry Chronicle. WwW. W. B. 





Strate Breap.—M. Boussingault, thegreat 
chemist, says that the common belief of the 
cause of the conversion of new into stale 
bread is, that it getsdry, or, in other words, 
that it loses water. He, however, took a 
loaf weighing 8 lbs., out of the oven, being 
then, in its interior, at a temperature of 
about 207 degrees. This loaf he suspended 
in a room of 61 to 66 degrees, and the loss of 
heat carefully noted. After 25 hours, the 
temperature of the bread had sunk to that of 
the room, and the loaf had lost 0.008 per 
cent. of its weight—water of course. It 
was now half stale, and the crust no longer 
hard. Atthe end of the sixth day, the bread 
was thorougly stale, although it had lost 
only one ten-thousandth of its weight by dry- 
ing. Boussingault, therefore, regards stale- 
ness in bread as due to a gradual change in 
its molecular condition, and not to a loss of 
water. 





Corn Caxe.—A special premium was 
awarded to Mr. Charles W. Wampole, at the 
late fair of the Montgomery County Agricul- 
tural Society, for acorn cake, made after the 
following recipe : 

“Take the whites of eight eggs; one- 
fourth pound each of corn starch, flour and 
butter; half pound sugar; one tea-spoonful 
of creamof tartar ; halftea-spoonful of soda. 
Flavor with almond to suit the taste.” 





Why are country girls’ cheeks like French 
? Because they are warranted to 
wash and retain their color. 
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SONG OF THE FARMER. 





BY THE “PEASANT BARD.” 





Give to the lord his palace grand, 
And halls of splendid pride ; 

A fig for all his dignities, 
And all his pomp beside ! 

Give me the Farmer’s peaceful home, 
Beneath the maples high, 

Where Nature’s warblers wake the song, 
The waters prattling nigh. 


The citizen may love the town, 
And Fashion’s gaudy show ; 

The brilliant pageantry of Art 
May please the eve, I know; 

But Nature’s charms delight the heart, 
All simple though they be ; 

The acres broad, the streamy vales, 
The lowing herds for me ! 


What though the bronze is on our cheek, 
Toil calloused in our hand, 

With honest pride we stand erect, 
The nobles of the land ; 

For “ patriot Truth,” that spirit bright, 
In this wide world so rare, 

Points proudly to the Farmer’s home, 
And cries—“ My own are there !” 


CHORUS: 
Then here’s to him who tills the soil, 
The true, the strong, the brave! 
Without him Art would fly the land, 
And Commerce leave the wave ; 
And yet no frown of hauteur cold 
Distains his manly brow ;— 
Hail to the Farmer ! thrice all hail! 
Lord of the mighty Plow! 





MUSKETOES AND WORSE INSECTS. 
—_—o— 

Stix unable to find my authority for the 
‘‘sawdust of juniper wood,” the artemisia, 
recommended by Dr. Hooker, and the rue, by 
another correspondent, have frequently oc- 
curred to me as remedies for another pest 
still more complained of by travelers. It is 
an old saying that neither fleas nor bugs will 
bite where there is a sprig of wormwood or 
rue in the bed; and, although these herbs 
may not be procurable when most wanted, 
they both furnish a powerful essential oil, of 
which a half pint (orsmaller) bottle, wrapped 
round with a yard or soof folded muslin, and 
packed ina tin box, might form apart of the 
traveler’s equipage. Opening this box, put- 
ting a few drops of the oilin the muslin, and 
squeezing it well to diffuse the oil all through 
it, and spreading this cloth between the sheets 
an hour before going to bed, the insects 
might be effectually quieted, if not expelled, 
so long as the odor remains, which would 
be the whole night. The same cloth would 
serve repeatedly, and forma safe package 
for the bottle. But another essential oil, 
having anodorlike juniper mixed with worm- 
wood, but more powerful—that ofturpentine, 
may be obtained almost wherever paint is 
used, is very cheap, and known to be ex- 
tremely repugnant to bugs, and therefore, 
probably, to fleas. This may be used in the 
same manner, and may procure the traveler 
a good night’s rest, when he would otherwise 


be driven from his couch. J. Pripgaux. 
Gardiner’s Chronicle. 





Trees.—The Humboldt California Times 
mentions a spruce pine log, 26 feet long, 
which turned out 1,000 feet clear stuff, 
without knots or windshakes. The tree 
made 13,000 feet clear lumber. We don’t 
believe it can be beat in-the country, though 
we have trees of other species much larger 
—for instance, the red wood—that are esti- 
mated to turn out upward of 100,000 feet. 
That one tree will build two houses, each 
two stories high and 50 feet square, furnish- 
ing all the square timber, planks, shingles, 
&c., would not be credited in the Atlantic 
States. 





THOUGHTS OF AN OLD SMOKER. 
pes el 
Tue National Magazine for November con- 
tains the following article on tobacco smoke, 
to our mind, one of the most interesting dis- 
cussions of its merits anddemerits, that has 
appeared among all the tracts and treatises on 
the subject the last ten years have seen. Do 
not pass it by, smokers, for you can testify 
of its verity; and ye who do not smoke, 
read it that you may not. 


A quarter of a century ago, I began to 
master two difficult attainments; [learned to 
shave and Ilearnedto smoke. Of these two 
attainments, smoking was incomparably the 
hardest; but I managed it. What has it 
cost me? I have smoked all sorts of tobac- 
co, and, as I suppose, in almost all forms. 
I began with cigarettes, advanced onward to 
cigars, then to Maryland tobacco, then to 
returns, then to bird’s-eye, and thence to the 
strongest shag. [ have bought and smoked 
cigars at all prices, and of all manufactures, 
from the suspicious articles, six of which may 
be bought for sixpence, and which probably 
are innocent of any connexion with nico- 
tania, save a slight tinge with its juice, to the 
costliest Havana. I have been fanciful in 
cigar tubes, and also in pipes, though to no 
alarming extent, having never paid more than 
a dollar and a half for a tube, and a dollar 
and a quarter for a meerschaum ; and, after 
all attempts to be fine, preferring the naked 
cigar, or the half yard of clay. I have spent 
money, too, oninstantaneous lights of many 
sorts. When phosphorus boxes, containing 
a small bottle of fiery mixture, and about a 
score of matches, cost seventy-five cents 
each,I gave that for one. When lucifer, 
matches were invented, and-sold for twelve 
cents a box—less in quantity than may now 
be bought for a cent—I patronized the manu- 
facture. I have used German tinder, fusees, 
and adozen other kindred inventions ; and 
all these, costing money, have served me 
only for the lighting of my pipes or cigars. 

Looking at it then, altogether, and taking 
into account cigar-cases, cigar tubes, tobac- 
co, pipes, and matches ; considering, too, 
that I have been a constant and persevering, 
though not an enormous smoker, I may safe- 
ly and fairly conclude that, take one time 
with another, smoking has cost me half a 
dollar a week for twenty-five years. 

A half a dollar a week; that is to say, 
twenty-six dollars a year; making for the 
whole period, and without reckoning inter- 
est, either compound or simple, the sum of 
six hundred and fifty dollars. Now, this I 
repeat, is keeping within compass; anda 
friend at my side tells me that double the 
amount a week would be nearer the mark ; 
but as, during ten years past, I have not ex- 
ceeded the more moderate computation, I 
shall let it remain. 

Six hundred and fifty dollars—setting aside 
the consideration of interest—is a large sum. 
If, twenty-five years ago, instead of a tobac- 
co-box I had set up a money box, and drop- 
ped into it a weekly half dollar, I can not 
avoid the conclusion that Ishould be now six 
hundred and fifty dollars richer than I am; 
and there are many things I could do with 
six hundred and fifty dollars. It might serve 
me for a year’s housekeeping, for my estab- 
lishment is on a humble scale; or it might 
set up my eldest boy ; orit might refurnish 
my house. Or, if the half dollar week had 
been devoted to a life insurance, andI were to 
die to-morrow, my family would be the bet- 
ter for my self-denial by one thousand five 
hundred dollars. Or if I had spent half a dol- 
lar a week on literature, my library would 
now be, and much to my advantage, larger 
thanitis. Or if, laying aside selfish consid- 
erations, I had set apart the half dollar a 
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week to works of charity and mercy, the 
world might have been the better for it. 
Many a heart-ache might have been relieved 
by the six hundred and fifty dollars which I 
have puffed away. I think, then, that if I 
had to begin life again, I would not learn to 
smoke. 

I know it may be said that the same argu- 
ments could be raised against this, that, and 
the other superfluity, which might be done 
without. But lam not writing about this, 
that, and the other superfluity; I am writing 
about tobacco-smoke. 

To turn to another thought; I am not 
quite sure that smoking isa healthy practice. 
I know it is not necessary to health, for I see 
my friends who do not smoke are not troubled 
with diseases to which those of us who do 
are subject. My wife does not smoke, and, 
so far as I cansee, she does not suffer from 
the privation. I might goa stepfurther, and 
say, I have a strong suspicion that some- 
times smoking disagrees with some of us, 
and is rather detrimental to health than other- 
wise. Certainly, excessive smoking is in- 
jurious ; but who shall draw the line of de- 
marecation between moderation and excess ? 
As for myself, I do not know that smoking 
has ever hurt me. It is true, when I have 
a bilious head-ache, I nauseate the smell of 
tobacco-smoke, but so do I nauseate also 
the smell of roast-beef. Still, as I firmly 
believe that I amnone the better for smoking, 
I think, if young again, I would not learn to 
smoke. 

Then, again, I can not help the conviction 
that smoking is rather the reverse of a sweet 
and cleanly practice. To be sure, my friends 
praise me for not betraying my habit; nev- 
erthless, there are times when I am glad to 
rinse my mouth, and purify my garments, 
and fear that, after all, I carry about with me 
unmistakable tokens of whatI have been 
doing. And I am quite sure that some of my 
smoking friends, who are less particular than 
I am, and especially those who cultivate 
dirty German pipes, are never free from the 
peculiar perfumery of stale tobacco. And as 
this is far from being pleasant to me, who 
am a smoker, I am sure it can not be pleas- 
ant fo those who are not smokers. More- 
over, the expectoration which smoking pro- 
vokes is far from a pleasant or cleanly habit. 
On these accounts, then, had I[ to pass 
through life again, I think I would determine 
to pass throughit without learning to smoke. 

Again, I think that smoking does not add 
toa man’s respectability. I am not sure 
that it has not, sometimes, a contrary ten- 
dency. ‘This may depend on circumstances. 
Certainly, some men of the highest respecta- 
bility do not think it any derogation to be 
seen at times inhaling the vapor of a cigar or 
a pipe ; but no one can say that they would not 
be equally respectable were they known to 
avoid smoking as an evil thing. Whereas, 
on the other hand, some have notoriously 
lost caste by being numbered among the smo- 
kers ; and, infact, lam reluctantly compelled 
to admit, if a smoker be reckoned a respecta- 
ble man, it is in spite of his habit, and not 
because of it. 

Once more, it is not to be denied that a 
good many people in the world are so fastid- 
ious and weak, some smokers say, as to 
think smoking a disagreeable habit. They 
do not willingly admit a smuker into their 
houses, because they dislike his accompani- 
ments. Wellysay that it is fastidiousness, 
and affectation, and “all nonsense ’—though, 
friend and fellow-smoker, we have no right 
to say that—but suppose it be, the effect is 
the same ; our practice makes us disagreeable, 
causes ys to be shunned, and sometimes, if 
we don't take care, to be shut out from good 
society. 

True, so far as Lam concerned, I avoid this 
evil—the chance of being disagreeable, or 


thrust out from good society—by never smo- 
king except where smoke is welcome. But 
it is not pleasant, at times, to be debarred a 
favorite resource for passing time. There is 
a little bit of self-denial required, I think, 
when a man would, but dare not put a pipe 
in his mouth. And as, more or less often, 
such sacrifices must be made by the smoker 
who has consideration for others as well as 
for himself, or who has indeed due consider- 
ation for himself, I would, I think, if my 
youth could be renewed, avoid the need for 
this self-denial by not learning to smoke. 

I think, moreover, that smoking is not one 
of the things which help to push a man on- 
ward in the world; and I am mistaken if, 
sometimes, the habit is not like a clog to keep 
him back. [am very sure that a young man. 
for instance, is not more likely to obtain a 
situation of responsibility aad trust because 
he knows how to handle a cigar in an ele- 
gant manner, or is refined in his apprecia- 
tion of the best oroonoke; I have a strong 
impression, on the contrary, that such a one 
would prefer keeping this acquirement in 
the back-ground. In other words, I can not 
but be persuaded that—all things else being 
equal—the man who does not smoke has a 
better chance of success in the world than 
the man who does; and as, if I were young 
again, I should wish to succeed, if possible, 
I think I would not learn to smoke. 

And I do not wonder that men of business, 
and employers generally, look with suspicion 
upon tobacco-smokers ; for though a youth 
or a man, in spite of this practice, may be a 
valuable workman, it is not to be denied that 
the smoker at times lays himself open to 
temptations, strongly tugging at him, to draw 
him aside from integrity and honor. It is 
not every smoker that can puff away at a 
dry pipe; and the youth who, to be manly, 
puts himself to the discomfort of learning to 
smoke, is likely also, with the same object 
in view, to learn to tipple. In short, I fear it 
would be found, if curiously and strictly 
sought into, that smoking often leads to sot- 
tishness. [ fear also that, as with every 
other needless expense, it leads sometimes to 
dishonesty. It is not always that a youth 
or a man can afford to dissipate twenty-five 
cents a week, nor twelve cents either, in 
smoke. But a dollar a week would not suf- 
fice for the vespertine or nocturnal cigar and 
glass of many a “ fast” youth of the present 
day. Where do they get their quarters? 
Well, I never spent more than I thought I 
could honestly afford on smoke (perhaps 
they do not either), and I never needed to 
wet my pipe ; but because of the temptations 
which beset the smoker, I think, could I go 
back again to the morning oflife, I would not 
learn to smoke. 

Again, I do not think that smoking is gen- 
erally necessary as an aid to mental exer- 
tion, or an incentive to profound study. I 
can not subscribe to the motto, ‘“‘ Ex fumo 
dare lucem ;” that is to say, so far as tobac- 
co smoke is concerned. There have been 
philosophers, poets, statesmen and divines, 
among the smokers; so have there been 
among the non-smokers. And | am com- 
pelled to conclude that wisdom does not coy- 
ly elothe itself in vapor. On the contrary, 
I am bound to acknowledge my reluctant be- 
lief that if the tobacco-pipe is sometimes a 
help-meet to the pen, it quite as often hap- 
pens that the pen is the bond servant of the 
pipe. Therefore, were I to begin the world 
again, I think I would not learn to smoke. 

I think, lastly that it is very disgusting to 
see beardless youths, and boys just entering 
their teens, puffing and spitting in the public 
streets. It was but an evening or two ago 
that I met a little manikin, about four feet in 
height, and probably twelve years of age, 
with a face as smooth as a girl’s, sucking 








long as his arm, till the ashes in the ‘bowl 


glowed with a burning heat. Andthe most 
charitable wish I could frame for the poor 
misguided lad was, that before he got to the 
bottom of his pipe, he might be desperate- 
ly sick. 

Seriously, I have observed so many mis- 
chiefs connected with smoking—have known 
so many shipwrecks made by it, ay, even of 
faith and good conscience—have seen so 
much time wasted, so much money, too, and 
so much health—and have witnessed so 
much deterioration of character insome who 
have given themselves up to the practice, to 
be led captive by it at its will—that though I 
may have escaped, by God’s help, its worst 
evils, yet if I had to begin life again, I would 
not—lI think I would not—learn to smoke. 





CORN HOEING AND TOP DRESSING. 
—@e- . 

In looking over the mode of cultivation 
practised by those most successful in grow- 
ing the corn erop, and especially the state- 
ments of those who have taken premiums 
for large products of this cereal, we almost 
invariably find that clean culture and top- 
dressing were practiced. The corn was 
hoed at an early stage in its growth, after 
first going through it several times with the 
cultivator so as to mellow the soil as far as 
possible ; and then to each hill some stimu- 
lant was given, such as plaster, ashes, 
(leached or unleached), or a mixture of the 
two. Ina few weeks the cultivator and hoe 
were used again, and the stalks thinned to four 
in the hill; nor did this suffice, for if time 
allowed, before the corn became too large to 
admit of the passage of the horse, the cultiva- 
tor was again employed, and another dressing 
with the hoe given. At this stage in its 
growth the ground becomes so shaded by 
the luxuriant leaves of the grain that little 
further attention is needed. ; 

Experience confirms what reason teaches, 
that large crops of corn can only be grown 
onrich and well cultivated soils. Thestruc- 
ture and size, and the rapid growth of the 
plant, show that it requires to be well sup- 
plied with the necessary food for it its 
growth and perfection. It possesses the 
power of elaborating healthy aliment ‘from 
coarser food than almost any other cultivated 
plant ; hence its great value as a preparatory 
crop when such manures are used. Itdraws 
largely upon the air, and hence needs that its 
large leaves be kept healthy and fresh, not 
parched and rolled by drouth or discolored 
by the presence of stagnant water in the 
soil. : 

Plow deep, manure freely, plant early, 
hoe and top-dress with ashes or plaster, 
keep the soil mellow and flat, and allow no 
weeds to grow, and your corn crop will-re- 
pay well all your care and attention. Neg- 


lect it, and “nubbins” will be yourreward. 
Rural New-Yorker. 





Paciric Mint at Lawrence.—The largest 
and most comprehensive mill in the world is 
the Pacific at Lawrence.: The floor surface 
of this immense structure is sixteen acres— 
the largest mill in England is eleven and a 
half acres. There are now in operation 
40,000 cotton spindles and 10,000 Worsted 
spindles ; and these are to be inereased ‘to 
80,000 and 20,000 respectively. ‘There.are 
1,200 looms in operation, to be increased to 
2,400. These, with 2,000 hands, produce 
300,000 pieces of cloth per annum, one-half 
delaines. The weekly consumption of catton 
is 20,000 lbs., say 1,500,000 per annum,’and 
500,000 Ibs. wool, Once a month the two 
thousand hands assemble at the cashier’s 
office, en Mr. Clapp pays ag ex. to 
them for wages, appropriating to each one 
the exact amount she has earned... 
Fis ere ee Lowell Courier, 
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+ fg pit eee tae ae a nat eames eet . - 
Horticultural Department. fy I cg ES big Bars gh iy FF | Ie 
; Erk 19 { 29 79\ | 
A MECHANIC'S GARDEN, " % 
OR WHAT HAS BEEN GROWN ON HALF AN ACRE. | 56 “se 
Many of our readers willprobably remem-| | /,) re 
ber that, in our “ Farm Notes” of August 2, : MM 49 | 
(see number 47, page 321, volume *xii,) we Ske Py 
deseribed briefly the garden of Mr. J. H.| | yg Dt ES he 
Smith, of South Norwalk, Conn., which we “ eS 
happened to fall in with in our rambles. 43 19 rs 
The aim of the article was to show how 49 Sigh 4088 
much might be grown upon a single half °, G 
acre, and we gave a list of the trees, vegeta- Sore wecrepesiogs. & 
bles, &c. This description has been copied| { Dy, J ; +@ . 69 “° 
by our exchanges all over the country, and|_ | a: ‘ 35 59 
has called forth many letters of inquiry, ad- : ‘. . 6A oe 
dressed both to ourselves andto Mr. Smith ; + oe] be 
and we have heard several doubts expressed 49 G het 
as to the possibility of so small a plot con-| j*, 62),).:. 
taining such a variety. To remove any| !.** 14 ‘e 
such doubts, and to give our readers one . de ol 19 
plan of laying out and stocking a similar plot 9 ff 49 ce : 
of ground, as well as to suggest other plans, 4 = 
we have, at considerable expense, procured aie 7 tees 
the accompanying engraving and description, 5 0 v2 
° © 
from a sketch kindly furnished by Mr. Smith, of 36 * 
at our urgent request. ° e| he: 
We will here repeat what we have before 2 H a 
stated, that Mr. S. is not a professed gard- 6 64 36 y 
ener, but, on the contrary, he is a hard- ° is 
working mechanic, laboring ten hours daily 95 y ws 
in his shop; and what is done in his garden nei hs ns: 
is chiefly the work of his own hands, out of aI 43 , | 





the usual business hours. We deem this 
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statement important, as an encouragement | Ge: 
to multitudes of others, who feel that they ett 
have no time, nor means to devote to securing 24 32 2: 
aso much coveted luxury as a well tilled . ‘ yt 
and productive garden. What is here de- ° 
scribed we have seen. . 16 72 32 . 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAN. : 7 v a 
Our engraving represents a plot 96 by 205 7° Oe: : 
feet, and is drawn to a scale of about 20 feet s CS £- 3 oye 
to the inch. To make the plan as plain as * ee Pa 2S 78.. Wine 
may be, the letters, figures, and lines are a) _A a pe a Sg ee | & 
necessarily drawn too large for the best : tai KX 5] 42 4b ,° 
effect upon the eye. The{lower part of the Sy go — 7; “#3. 
plot, which is the west end, fronts upon the B \ } 1 Lith mat ‘9 We 4S. 
road running north and south. Outside of : . V2 49 % f .s 
the fence are four white ash shade-trees not . ae Bg Is 
here indicated. j ct. 19 20 «Be 40 % , 
The figures refer to shade and fruit trees, 7 * Ie 
of different kinds and varieties. > ae m | . 
A, the dwelling-house*; B,*B, B, grass sa < s2 ‘4 44 5 6 36 ta 
plots; ©, C,C, borders for shrubbery and 3 , &3 . 5 » * ° 
flowers; D, D, flag-stone walks ; E, (on the ° —- 1. Fh 
right,) border for currants ; F, (on the left,) Xs s? od 4g 1G 4 19 bs 
border for dwarf pears and dahlias ; G, G, G, 49 2 2 aes a « ° e 6 . 
strawberry beds; H, plot for blackberries a ores * |: 
and raspberries ; I, J, K, L, plots for vegeta- J Cc won ot %9\° 
bles, &c., described below ; M, a vine-border; oY TZ 2 Lt J § § ols 
N, a cold grapery ; O, raspberry border next ' “| 179 1s 
the fence; P, P, foot-paths through grass YO et} ° FB fe 
plots; Q,°Q, garden-walks; R, privy; S, 10 a 54 cS moe 1 J 10 Hu ¢ ‘ 
well. f Pe gens ( ‘fe 
The three strawberry plots, G, G, G, con- x 42 mL - 3 , 
tain eleven varieties, viz: Hovey’s S. Pine; ry Fs a ed . , . 
Boston pine; Burr’s new seedling; Mc- . 1 tes Ws 
Avoy’s Superior ; large early Scarlet; Jen- 4 2 £ : |_|79 2 + 2 as 
ny’s Seedling crimson Cone ; Le Baron; Brit- : : “ods 














ish queen; Princess Alice Maud; andone| The ‘square plot, H, beside 13 dwarf pear contains of raspberries 15 hills red Antwerps, 
variety name unknown. _ trees and 5 White Smith gooseberry bushes,!nine hills white Antwerps, and nine hill 
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Franconia. On the same plot are 5 hills 
New-Rochelle blackberries, and one hill of 
white blackberries ; one large pink peony on 
the north-east corner, and 4 sage roots. 
During the past season there have been 
raised on this plot 8 dwarf pear trees from 
the bud; 10 hills early nutmeg potatoes ; 3 
hills crook-neck bush squashes ; 2 hills of 
corn; 13 cabbages ; some parsley roots, and 
over eight yuarts of very fine strawberries. 
The strawberries are grown between the 
white and red Antwerp raspberries. 

On the plot I, beside the trees indicated by 
the figures, and described below, there are 
8 currant bushes ; 8 gooseberry bushes, of a 
large green variety, name unknown; one 
climbing rose, near 40; one white fragrant 
peony, near 54; one wormwood plant, near 
41; one yellow rose; one garden Isup-plant, 
as it is called; and 7 flower roots of various 
sorts. During the past season there have 
been raised on this plot 30 gooseberry plants, 
from cuttings; 29 Angers quince stocks, 
which are now budded with a variety of 
pears ; 6 two-year old dwarf pears, to be re- 
moved; one row, across the plot north and 
south, of early beets; three rows of early 
radishes ; two rows of bush beans; one bed 
of early bee:s, which furnished more than 
was used by the family; 8 cabbages; 4 
dahlias ; and lettuce in abundance. Two 
crops of radishes were grown round the 
edge of the beet bed. Mr. S. says he gene- 
rally plants radishes around the beds of beets, 
onions, &c., as they are soon grown and out 
of the way. 

The plot J, beside the trees indicated and 
7 flower roots and 6 dahlias, has produced, 
the last season, 2 beds of onions with radish- 
es; 2 beds of early peas; 2 rows of early 
nutmeg potatoes, in drills; one bed of late 
beets, for winter use, and 30 late cabbages. 
The ground occupied with early peas and 
potatees was afterward sown with Russia 
turnips, which did not do well on account of 
the drouth. 

The plot K, was planted with bush beans, 
potatoes, and some winter squashes. 

The plot L, L, beside the trees, is chiefly 
devoted to vegetables. There are 4 black- 
berry bushes, and a row of flowering plants 
along the walk Q from the house to the 
privy, R. On the plot L, L, there have been 
cultivated the past season, early cucumbers, 
potatoes, sweet and chicken corn, bush 
beans, Lima beans, a bed of peas, gherkins 
and late cucumbers, for pickling; nasfur- 
tions, and some winter pumpkins among the 
corn and potatoes. 

N, is a cold-grapery, 14 by 32 feet, con- 
taining a cistern, a simple force-pump, and 
25 grape vines, of the following 13 varieties, 
viz: eight Black Hamburghs; three White 
Musceats of Alexandria; two Royal Musca- 
dine ; two Grizzly Frotignan ; two Chasse- 
las de Paris; one Chasselas de Fontaine- 
bleau ; one Red Chasselas ; one Black Prince; 
one Black St. Peters; one Zinfindal; one 
White Frontignan; one De Candolle ; one 
golden Chasselas. Ten of these are planted 
in front; ten against the back wall; three 
at one end, and two at the other, the pump 
occupying the place of one vine, 


M, is a grape border, 18 by32 feet. Around 
the edge of this there has been raised, the 
past season, melons, winter squashes, and 
large peppers, for pickling green. The roots 
of the front vines in the cold grapery spread 
out under the sill into the border. 

O, is a raspberry border, by the side of the 
fence.- Mr. 8. says the vines should have 
been placed far enough from the fence to 
admit a walk. J 

EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES. 

Where there is more than one tree of the 
same kind and variety, the figure indicating 
its locationis repeated. 1, horse-chestnut ; 
2, dogwoods ; 3,elms; 4, English mountain- 
ash; 5, cherry trees, of the following seven 
varieties, viz: one each of Mammoth, Yel- 
low Spanish, Coe’s Transparent, White- 
Heart, Honey Heart ; two Black Tartarian; 
and a Black Mazzard to be grafted with the 
May Duke. 

6, common red cherries; 7, dwarf May 
Duke cherry ; 8, dwarf apples—fall pippins, 
and Wagoner; 9, Norway spruce ; 10, bal- 
sam firs; 11, white pine; 12, fir tree; 13, 
Denny plums ; 14, imperial gages ; 15, green 
gages: 16, Seckle standard pear; 17, stand- 
ard pears, grafted with Lawrence and Be- 
urre Clairgeau; 18, standard pears, grafted 
with Bartlett and early bell; 19, peaches of 
the following varieties : two each of Morris 
White, Snow peach, Crawford’s late Meloco- 
ton, Yellow Melocoton, Yellow Rareripe, 
and Darien peach; and one each of Nut- 
meg, Magistrate, Druid Hill, Heath Cling- 
stone, Old Mixon freestone. There are nine 
trees of natural fruit and some budded ones, 
but names unknown. 

20, Dix pear, standard ; 21, apricots of two 
varieties, viz: Moorpark and Dubois’s Ear- 
ly Golden. 

22, plum tree, name unknown; 23, red 
Siberian crab apple ; 24, snowball bush: 25, 
Isabella grape vine ; 26, Catawba grape vine; 
27, Coe’s golden drop plums; 28, Chinese 
sand pear, standard ; 29, apple trees, of the 
following three varieties, viz: fall pippins, 
Newtown pippins, and Esopus Spitzenburg. 
30, quince tree. The following pear trees, 
from 31 to 69 are all dwarf pears : 31, Flem- 
ish beauty ; 32, Bartlett ; 33 Josephine d’Ma- 
lines; 34, Soldat Laborer; 35, Glout Mor- 
ceau; 36, Beurre Easter; 37, five varieties, 
names unknown; 38, Columbia; 39, Vicar 
of Winkfield; 40,£{Seckel ; 41, Louise Bonne 
de Jersey; 42, Duchesse d’Angouléme ; 43, 
Madeleine ; 44, Beurre d’Aremberg; 45, 
Lawrence ; 46, Ca‘illac ; 47, Bonne des Zees ; 
48, Swan’s orange; 49, Beurre Brown; 50, 
Passe Colmar; 51, Doyenne gris ; 52, Napo- 
leon; 53, Beurre Diel; 54, white Doyenne ; 
55, Beurre Clairgeau; 56, Urbaniste; 57, 
Doyenne Boussock ; 58, Bezi d’Esperin ; 59, 
Beurre d’Amanlis; 60, Winter Nelis; 61, 
Beurre Langelier ; 62, Brande’s St. Germain; 
63, Bell Lucrative; 64, Van Mons Leon le 
Clerc ; 65, Beurre d’Anjou; 66, Golden Be- 
urre of Bilboa; 67; Jaminette ; 68, Doyenne 
@hiver noveau or d’Alencon; 69, Buffum ; 
70, Bartlett standard. © [No. 70 is omitted 
by the engraver; it is west of No. 38, in the 
center of the square formed by the 4 num- 





bers 19.] 
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71, hop vine; 72, rhubarb, two varieties— 
one Victoria and the other unknown; 73, 
Concord grape ; 74, Charter Oak grape ; 75, 
tanzy; 76, red raspberries; 77, black rasp- 
berries; 78, (omitted by engraver—should 
be in the dotted line crossing the upper part 
of G and J,) currant bushes—Victoria, white 
and red Dutch; 79, rose of Sharon; 80, 
climbing roses, of the following six varie- 
ties : Double Red Michigan, Baltimore Belle, 
Mohican, Noisette, Solfaterre, and William 
Jesse. 

81, lilac ; 82, boxwood ; 83, rose bushes; 
84, tea plant. The rest of the borders, C,C, 
C, C, contain a variety of shrubs, among 
which are the following: two flowering al- 
monds ; three Corchoruses ; two snowber- 
rys; two sweet-scented shrubs ; one flower- 
ing currant; one barberry ; one yellow rose; 
one moss rose ; three Burgundy roses ; three 
damask roses; one Marquis Bocella; one 
Dubourg; one Mrs. Bosauquet ; one Reine 
de Fontenay ; one Agrippina ; one Elegans ; 
one Fabvier; and several others, names un- 
known. In the borders, also, are peonies, 
pinks, tulips, daffodils, primroses, lilies, gla- 
dioles, dahlias, hollyhocks, bluebells, &c. 

We have thus put down somewhat min- 
utely the names of the various trees, shrubs, 
vegetables, &c., which we saw growing dur- 
ing the past season, on a plot of ground con- 
taining only 19,680 square feet—it requires 
21,800 feet to make half an acre—and. as 
we remarked in the former article, we found 
them all so arranged as to avoid any appear- 
ance of confusion. We have given the 
names of the varieties not so much to recom- 
mend them, as for a guide or index to new 
hands at cultivating small plots. 

Mr. Smith states that, in order to make 
the most of a small space, he sets the peach 
trees between others that are longer-lived, 
expecting to gradually remove the former, 
after getting three or four crops. So in 
planting apple trees, it is better to set them 
twice as thickly as they will ultimately be 
needed, and gradually remove the limbs from 
one half of them when they interfere, and, 
finally, cut them out altogether. The produce 
of the trees thus removed would amply re- 
pay their expense. 

There are many other common garden 
vegetables not named above, such as carrots, 
parsnips, celery, spinach, &c.; These Mr. 
§. remarked that he does not require for his 
own use, and therefore does not grow them. 
Just back of the lot there is a bed of aspara- 
gus, in a salt-meadow, where it flourishes 
finely. 





Extensive Yietp oF Grapses.—Mr. E. A. 
McKay, of Naples, Ontario Co., was in yes- 
terday with a box of grapes of his own rais- 
ing. He has one acre of ground from which 
he has gathered over 10,000 pounds this 
year. The soil is sandy loam with gravelly 
sub-soil, similar to that about the Bay. His 
vines are in rows, running N. 16° E. Mr. 
McKay has sold in New-York, in Montreal 
and Quebec, and at other places, the amount 
named, for which he has probably averaged 
15 cents per pound. He puts them up very 
handsomely in small boxes and they keep 
well. His grapes are the Isabella “variety 
and are much improved by his system of 
cultivation. [Rochester American, 
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EXPERIMENTS—DETAILS WANTED. 


On page 166 our readers will find an article 
with an illustration, which wili doubtless in- 
terest every one, as it gives the details of a 
method actually adopted for using a small 
plot of ground to good advantage. On the 
first page some instructive experiments with 
concentrated fertilizers are given. Another 
article on this page gives other experiments. 

We place a very high value upon experi- 
ments of this kind when carefully made. 
They teach us far more than can ever be 
learned from theory. We wish correspond- 
ents would be very particular in recording the 
minute details, such as the character of the 
soil originally ; the kind of forest trees that 
grew naturally upon it; the former manuring 
and.cropping ; the character of the subsoil ; 
the inclination of the surface, if it is not 
level; the kinds of rocks, and loose stones, 
and pebbles mingled with the soil; the time 
of sowing and planting ; subsequent weath- 
er, &c., &c. All these details are interesting 
and important for those at a distance. 





HOW TO MAKE 


—o 
We found in our visits to the County Shows, 
this fall, that allof our friends had not learned 
the secret of making them pay their own ex- 
penses. Their reliance for funds was upon 
the annual subscription of members, and the 
gratuity bestowed by the State. The State 
patronage is very desirable for atime, until 
these institutions are fairly established, 
when they ought to sustain themselves. 
The failure to do this is not to be won- 
dered at, for these societies often fall, of 
necessity, into hands that have no experi- 
ence whatever in the management of public 
enterprizes. It is with great difficulty that 
they contrive to sustain the Shows, from 
year to year, even with the legislative help. 
Economy is often practiced in the wrong 
place, and the premiums are hardly sufficient 
to call out any spirited competition among 
those who have the best samples of fruit, 
vegetables, or the finest animals, to exhibit. 
In one county, whose Show we visited, 
we found a very large concourse assembled, 
for two days in succession. Probably there 
were four or five thousand people in attend- 
ance. There was no admission-fee charged, 
to see either the live stock or the fruits and 
vegetables, and the multitudes dispersed with- 
out doing any thing to help the finances of 
the society, that had provided for them a 
rich entertainment. Had an admission-fee. 
of only ten cents, been charged, hardly an 
individual would have failed to go in, and it 
would have raised four or five hundred dol- 
lars, or more, for the use of the society. 
This properly expended in premiums, would 
have called forth a fuller representation of 
the products of the county, and would have 
made the fair more successful. There are 
multitudes, in all our rural districts, that will 
thus pay an indirect tax to the?society, who 


FAIRS PAY. 
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will never pay an annual subscription of one 
dollar or more. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH NITRATE OF SODA AND 
GUANO. 


We have received and read, with much 
interest and profit, the first part of the fif- 
teenth volume of the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. Notwith- 
standing the reputed enterprize of the Yan- 
kee Nation, the farmers over the water 
greatly excel us in the promptness with 
wuien they publish, for general use, the 
more valuable portions of agricultural intel- 
ligence, gathered into the archives of their 
various societies. In the volume before us 
articles bear dale as late as the 12th of June, 
ofthe current year. When shall we get the 
published Reports of the New-York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Connecticut, and other State 
Agricultural Societies for 1854? We fear 
not till the matters of which they treat shall 
have become in part stale, if not valueless by 
age. 

The Journal referred to is one of the most 
valuable of its kind any where published, 
We have selected several portions to lay be- 
fore our readers. We have only room this 
week to allude to some experiments on the 
subject placed at the head of this article. 

The land experimented upon was a peat 
bog, reclaimed in 1850, thoroughly drained, 
and a coating of six inches of clay was put 
upon the entire surface. It was first cropped 
with oats, then with turnips, and again with 
oats, and seeded down with grass. In March 
of last year it was divided into three portions, 
and treated us follows: the first portion 
nothing ; the second, 448 lbs. of guano; the 
third, 224 lbs. of nitrate of soda and 112 lbs. 
of salt. 

The yield from the first portion was 3,080 
of hay ; from the second portion, (guanoed,) 
5,940 lbs.; from the third portion, (nitrated,) 
6,600 lbs. The value of the hay from the 
plots, respectively, was $26 25, $50 62, and 
$56 25. The cost of the guano, nitrate and 
salt is not given. Taking them at their av- 
erage price in this country, the cost of the 
guano would be about $11, and the nitrate of 
soda and salt, taken together, would amount 
to very nearly the same sum. Deducting 
this cost from the value of the increased 
yield, and we have a direct profit, from the 
448 lbs. of guano, of $13 37; and from the 
224 lbs. of nitrate of soda, with the 112 Ibs. 
of salt, a profit of $19. ; 

The experimenter, Jas. Dyce Nicol, re- 
marks that he prefers the nitrate, because it 
requires little moisture to convey it to the 
roots of plants. A strong dew appeared to 
carry it down in one night, and in less than 
two days afterward the grass turned toa 
dark luxuriant green color, while the guano 
is comparatively ineffectual till the fall of a 
good shower of rain. 

Similar experiments upon_barley and oats, 
on a mossy loam with a mixture of clay, re- 
sulted in favor of the guano. It is to be 
noted, however, that in these experiments 
no salt was used. 








Have the courage to do right at the risk of 
being ridiculed by man. 








CIDEK—WHAT IT IS MADE OF. 


pak st taht 

A few years ago, while stopping in a town 
in Massachusetts, we fell into a little “ tem- 
perance discourse” with an old farmer, who 
was praising up the virtues of his good 
cider. Finding all our other arguments use- 
less, we tried to carry‘our point by appeals 
to his love of cleanliness. But he was equal- 
ly invulnerable on this point. “His cider was 
made of clean apples and was nice enough 
for the king.” 

We finally agreed to meet him next 
day, and examine the apples collected at the 
cider mill. Arriving at the mill, we together 
measured off the quantity required for one 
barrel of cider, and commenced looking 
them over. The result was that one heap 
of clean apples contained one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-six wormy specimens. 
We of course could no longer contend that 
such fruit would not produce a rich flavored, 
and peculiarly nutritious beverage. Our 
friend gave up his point, but soon after found 
a relief in “ the fact,” “ that the cider worked 
itself off clean,” and that although new cider 
might not be so pure, fermented cider was 
quite so. He did not, however, inform us 
how the cider purified itself, or by. what pro- 
cess the “‘ worm juice,” is separated from the 
apple juice; nor have we yet found any 
one who could solve the mystery. Till we 
do we shall prefer father “‘ Adam’s ale.” 





ANOTHER NATIONAL POULTRY SHOW. 


apiinin 

On Thursday evening last quite a number 
of gentlemen, mostly managers of the Na- 
tional Poultry Society organized last Janua- 
ry, met at the Astor House to talk over the 
subject of an Annual Show. There was a 
unanimous opinion expressed that there 
should not only be a National Show the 
coming winter, but also that a strong effort 
should be made to get up an exhibition on a 
larger and more magnificent scale, if possible, 
than any hitherto held in this country. A 
committee on premiums was appointed, and 
they were instructed to prepare a premium- 
list, offering still larger sums than were giv- 
en at the first exhibition. The committee 
consists of Messrs. Solon Robinson, Wm. 
DeLemano, and G. W. Tuttle. 

A committee was also appointed to pre- 
pare and publish an announcement of rules 
and regulations, to appoint judges, and make 
all other necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments, and to have charge of all matters re- 
lating to the show. The committee of ar- 
rangements consists of Messrs. John N. 
Genin, M. P. Beers, Lorillard Spencer, J. S. 
Oatman, and Benjamin Haines. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted 
alluding to the satisfactory manner in which 
Mr. Barnum had carried out the task under- 
taken by him at the former exhibition, and 
earnestly inviting him to assume the same 
responsibility -for the forthcoming show. 
Mr. B. acceded to the invitation, and prom- 
ised to do still more than formerly, as he 
should have a much greater time for prepa- 
ration. We predict a gathering of fowls 
worthy of at Jeast a short pilgrimage to 
witness. 
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Wup TURKIES. —Thé i inquiry of the editor 
of the Poultry Chronicle is received, and will 


be replied to soon through the columns of 
the American Agriculturist. 





Eicut Acres or Piasterinc.—A_ subscri- 
ber says that the plastering of the Antioch 
College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, (see ad- 
vertisement,) covers a surface equal to eight 
acres. 





Tue Vine Disease is making sad havoc— 
if sad it can be called—throughout most of 
the vine-growing countries of Europe. Re- 
cent intelligence shows that the blight. has 
been far more prevalent than at any former 
period. 





PoTaTOES ON Hite AN pry —The Hart- 
ford Courant says that an Irishman, near 
Belchertown, Mass., has raised 300 bushels 
of potatoes the past season, on half an acre 
of peat swamp. Evening Post, please make 
a note of this. 





Tue Connecticur Vatuey Farmer has 
changed hands and place of publication. It 
will hereafter be published monthly, at Am- 
herst, Mass., by the Editor, Professor Nash. 
The price (formerly 50 cents) hereafter is to 
be $1 a year. We wish much success to 
this efficient co-laborer in the field of agri- 
cultural ee 





Cream Phu, AcricutturaL ScHoot.—We 
have received the annual catalogue of this 
school, located at West Cornwall, Conn. 
The plan of the school is to receive a limited 
number of pupils into the family of the 
teachers, and to give them instruction in the 
various branches of science, and at the same 
time, out-door exercise and instruction upon 
the farm. We can not speak at present so 
much from personal observation of the ad- 
vantages of the school; but hope to look 
into them more particularly when our usual 
farm visits or lectures shall call us that way. 
The school is under the care of Messrs. 
Samuel W. Gold, M. D., and ‘Theodore 8S. 
Gold, M. A. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


naslilnes: 
We have just read a new book, published 
by J. C. Derby, of New-York, entitled “Tue 
Newssoy ;” author unknown. We found it 
so interesting that we finished its 557 pages 
at two sittings. It is written in good style, 
is well adapted to awaken generous and no- 
ble sentiments, and, in short, pays for read- 
ing—which is saying much for a now-a-days’ 
book. Those influenced by our opinion will 
secure and peruse the book. Price $1 25. 
AM cos wnat 
THE WIDE-AWAKE GIFT, and Know-Nothing To- 
ken, for 1855. By ‘“Oneof’em.” Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. New-York: J.C. Derby. 
Whatever objections one may have to the 
origin of this book, he can certainly have 
none to the book itself. It is thoroughly 
American in its character, being mostly com- 
piled from the works of the most eminent 
writers and orators of our country, and con- 
tains, among other things, the Constitution 
of the United States. Jt is neatly bound in 
cloth, and ornamented with a full-size por: 





trait of Daniel Webster. We do not admire 
the title; thoygh that is a matter of little 
consequence. It is pleasant, in these days, 
to get hold of a book containing something 
more than splendid titles and pompous pre- 
faces. 





ADVERTISEMENTS.—In our advertising col- 
umns our readers will often find matters of 
special interest. In this number we refer 
them particularly to the advertisements of 
Andre Leroy’s nurseries, at Angers, France, 
and to the poultry of Mr. Plaisted, Great 
Falls, N. H. We would also call the atten- 
tion of gardeners and horticulturists to the 
one addressed “ To Horticulturists,” by S.. 
at Kingsessing Post-office, Philadelphia Co., 
Penn. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


NEW JERSEY FARMING. 


Ir does not require a great deal of very 
acute observation to discover that many im- 
portant points in farming need to be carried 
into practice, in order to place New-Jersey 
farming and her farmers where they should 
be; and to draw attention to this fact, I can 
not speak of it asa system, so much as the 
want of all system. Occupying as she does 
a commanding situation between two of the 
most important markets in the world, one on 
each side of her, she ought to be fully up to 
the times in farming, if nothing else. Hence 
the propriety of more liberal investments to 
secure to herself the benefits of this trade. 

The lower parts of the State, bordering 
upon the Philadelphia market, are generally 
understood to be in better condition than the 
more northern counties, owing to the pres- 
ence of marl beds, the great value of which 
is beginning to{jbe understood and appre- 
ciated. We have in our counties (Morris, 
Sussex, and Warren) no marl of much con- 
sequence ; but we have what is perhaps fully 
equal to it, and which may be easily obtained 
at a reasonable cost—I mean lime and 
muck, two good fertilizers which, if judi- 
ciously applied, would cause nature to smile 
upon us and yield her increase abundantly 
—and when I say judicious in this case, I 
mean liberal. Farmers generally do not de- 
vote as much strength of purse and labor 
upon the collection of manures, and the | P 
making of compost heaps, as they should; not 
for the sake of pleasing others, but for their 
own profit. There ‘are few farmers but can 
testify to the value of very rich land, as they 
are always loud in its praise. As an illus- 
tration, 1 may mention my own garden this 
season. I have been for two or three years 
enriching it by the most liberal application 
of manures, for a particular purpose. Last 
spring I planted cabbage in different parts of 
it, and raised heads that weigh from 15 to 
20 lbs. or more. [ have sold the most of 
them for 124 cents per head, and have some 
for which I am offered 1 cent per pound. 
Besides the great and satisfactory increase 
of crops, the land is easier worked and much 
more to be relied upon for a paying crop. 
All these are not trifling advantages, and al- 
though it is but a repetition of a familiar 
fact, yet there is too small a proportion of 
farmers who realize these advantages, 





Every practical man should, _ ones urge 
a liberal system of composting manures, as 
the farmers’ true source of wealth. 

Another point in New-Jersey farming 
worthy of consideration, is the productsof the 
soil. All lands are not grass lands, neither 
are all lands grain or fruit lands. Neither 
can the une always be conveniently adapted 
to the other, and at a reasonable expense. 
Any attempt at this, with ordinary means, is 
what I call ill-directed labor. Grain, if your 
land is in good heart, is always a cash crop, 
and, at modern prices, certainly a paying 
one. Instance the continued high prices of 
bread stuffs. Buckwheat we may quote as 
worthy of particular note ; it is a grain that 
grows on very ordinary soil, and yet it is in 
demand at $4 per hundred pounds in flour— 
here in the very heart of a buckwheat grow- 
ing country. 

But the great point wherein I consider 
New-Jersey farmers behind the times, is in 
the raising of fruit. All along the great 
rail-way and river thoroughfares of New- 
York State, and, indeed, the Western States 
at large, particularly Ohio, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Indiana, they understand this mat- 
ter, and with the genuine go-ahead-ativeness 
of true born Yankees, they are planting im- 
mense orchards of every kind of fruit adapted 
to the climate; and while a Jerseyman 
plants a peach orchard or two and thenstops, 
these wide-awake Yankees will walk right 
into the pockets of consumers, and laugh and 
grow fat on Jersey indifference. 

If any State in the Union is favorably lo- 
cated for the profitable growing of fruit, it is 
New-Jersey—her soil is perfectly congenial 
to the growth of fruit. We would advise 
Jerseymen to delay the liberal planting of 
fruit trees no longer ; but to avail themselves 
of every opportunity at hand to compete 


with their prosperous neighbors. W. D. 
Morristown, New-Jersey. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
VERMONT VS. CALIFORNIA. 


* * * In looking over your paper I noticed 
an article relating to California products. I 
am sure we need not go out of old Vermont 
to beat them. I raised, the present year, 
six ns uashes, from two seeds, weig 806 

pounds—the smallest weighing 86, the larg- 
est, 1404 pounds. Also, watermelons nearly 
as large as the Californian’s. I would be 
be very happy to forward seeds by mail to 
any one of your readers who desires to cul- 


tivate them. Joun McKee. 
BrisTo1, Addison Co , Vt. 





Water Ram.—A correspondent, from Hal- 
ifax, N. C., thus writes us in regard to one 
on his premises : 


1 am satisfied that no ram has ever worked 
more successfully than mine. It is placed 
about forty feet from the spring, which has 
a fall of ten feet, and a copious supply of 
water—as more escapes from the spring, by 
another source, than goes to supply the ram. 
The discharge-pipe is 116 feet in length, half 
an inch bore, and the place where the water 
is discharged, at the rate of sixty gallons an 
hour, is 70 feet perpendicular above the bend 
ofthe ram. It has seldom stopped during 
the two years it has been at work, and only 
at such times as the ravine was filled by 
heavy rains, or when the flange of the pipe 
was out, 
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“A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 











ON A WIFE'S DAGUERREOTYPE. 
No sunbeam gliding o’er the earth, 
E’er played a kinder part ; 
It stayed awhile 
To catch thy smile— 
When it was won, 
Stole lightly on, 
And touched thy husband’s heart 





“SCAT.” 
—_o—_ 

Tue editor of the Albany (N.Y.) State Re- 
gister thus discourseth upon the subject of 
cats and caterwauling : 

Our landlord is the owner of a block of 
twelve houses—six on Pearl street and six 
on Broadway—the lots meeting midway be- 
tween the two streets. On the rear of these 
lots are the out-houses, all under a continu- 
ous roof, some twelve feet high, twenty 
wide, and say a hundred and forty long. In 
the rear of the Broadway dwelling-houses 
are one-story tea-rooms, or third parlors, the 
roofs of which you can step on from the 
windows of the second stories of the houses. 
Well, what of all that? asks the reader. 

There’s a great deal of it. We don’t pre- 
tend to know how many cats there are in the 
city of Albany—indeed, we never heard that 
they were included in the census. We do 
not pretend to say that all congregate on the 
roofs of those out-houses nightly, but if 
there’s a cat in the Sixth Ward that don’t 
have something to say on that roof every 
night, we should like to know who owns it. 
We are against cats. We regard them as 
treacherous and ungrateful animals—as hav- 
ing but small moral developments. We are 
against cat-erwauling generally, and espe- 
cially in the night season, when honest people 
should be in bed and asleep. We don’t like 
to be awakened by their growling and crying, 
and the hundred of other nameless noises by 
which they frighten sleep from our pillow. 
We give the owners of the cats that hold 
their conventions on the roofs of our land- 
lord’s out-houses notice that we’ve a double 
barreled-gun, powder, shot, and percussion 
caps. We've got a bundle of clubs and a 
basket of brick-bats, and if any cat fails to 
appear at the usual time in the morning, the 
best place to look for it, in our judgment, is 
on that roof. 

Last night—it may have been 1 o’clock, or 
2, or 3—-we were awakened by the awfulest 
screaming and sputtering, and growling, that 
ever startled a weary man from his slumbers. 
We leaped out of bed under the impression 
that at least twenty children had fallen into 
as many tubs of boiling water. We threw 
open the window and stepped out upon the 
tea-room ; we do not intend to exaggerate, 
but we honestly believe that we saw not less 
than three hundred cats over against us on 
the roof of the out-houses, each one of which 
had a tail bigger than a Bologna sausage, his 
back ciooked up like an ox-bow, and his 
great round eyes gleaming fiercely in the 
way of caterwauling. Two of the largest— 
one black as night, the other a gray or brin- 
dle—seemed to be particularly in earnest, 
and the way they scolded and screamed and 
swore at each other was a sin to hear. We 
can not undertake to report all they said. A 
decent regard for the proprieties of language 
coma us to give only a sketch of the de- 

ate : 

“You miserable, big-tailed, hump-backed, 
ugly-mugged thief,” screamed the gray. “ I’d 


noising about in the dark, poaching upon 
other people’s preserves.” 

** Very well! mighty well!” was the reply, 
“for you to talk,you black-skinried,ogre-eyed, 
growling and sputtering robber, tocome upon 
this roof sticking up your back and taking 
airs upon yourself. I’d like to know what 
business you've got to be prowling around 
and crowding yourself into honest peoples’ 
company.” 

“Tm a regular Tom cat, I’d have you 
know, and I go where I please, and I’ll stand 
none of your big talk and insolent looks.” 

“Tnsolent! Hear the cowardly thief ?— 
Insolent! Very well, Mr. Tom cat, very 
good indeed! Now just take your black skin 
off of this floor, or you'll get what'll make 
you look cross-eyed for a month.” 

*« Get off this roof I think you said. Look 
at this set ofivory and these claws, old gray- 
back! If you want I should leave this roof, 
just come and put me off. Try it on, old 
beeswax! Yes! yes! try it on once, and 
we will see whose eyes will look straightest 
in the morning. Come on, old hump-back ! 
old sausage-tail !” 

And then they pitched in, and such 
scratching, and growling and biting, and 
rolling over and over, we never happened to 
see or hear before. About that time we 
dropped a brickbat (accidentally of course) 
weighing about a pound, right among them. 
Whether it hit any one we can’t positively 
affirm; but we heard a dull, heavy sound of 
chug, as if it had struck something soft, and 
the scream of one of the belligerents was 
brought to a sudden stop by a kind of hys- 
terical jerk as though there had been an un- 
expected lack of wind to carry it on. It put 
an end to the disturbance, and all the rioters, 
save one, scampered away. ‘That one re- 
mained all doubled up in a little heap, like as 
if it had the sick head-ache or inflammation 
ofthe bowels. If anybody’s cat is found this 
morning with a swelled head, or a great 
bunch on its side and seems dumpish, it’s 
our opinion that that’s the one that brickbat 
fell upon last night. 





FORESEEN FUN. 
wechdbeast 

Tue New-Orleans Picayune says: ‘‘ We 
have heard in our day of legal quibbles, but if 
a Philadelphia lawyer can beat the following, 
lately argued to a Jury in this city, he can 
take our hat, aye, and our corduroys. The 
prisoner is on trial for entering a house in the 
night-time, with intent to steal. The testi- 
mony was clear that he had made an open- 
ing sufficiently large to admit the upper part 
of his body, and through which he protruded 
himself about half way, and stretching out 
his arm committed the theft. Mr. Obfusti- 
cate Brief addresses the Jury. ‘‘ What an 
outrage,” (looking horrified, and with out- 
stretched and trembling arms,) ‘I repeat, 
what an outrage upon your intelligence and 
your common sense is it for the State’s At- 
torney to ask at your hands the conviction of 
my client on such testimony! The law is 
against entering a house—and can a man be 
said to enter a house when only one-half of 
his body is in and the other half out! Gen- 
tlemen, look to the Divine Law on this point. 
God commanded Adam and Eve not to eat 
the apple—i. e. the whole of the apple. And 
all the commentators agree that if they had 
only eaten one-half, they would not have 
been expelled from the blooming garden of 
Eden.” The Jury brought in a verdict of 
* guilty” as to one-half of his body from the 
waist up, and “ not guilty” as to the other 
half. The Judge sentenced the guilty half 
to one year’s imprisonment, leaving it to the 
prisoner’s option to have the innocent half 
cut off, or take it along with him.” 








ike to know what you’re out here for this 
lime of night, skulking and creeping, and 


Costly apparel—a law suit. 

















A CURE FOR COQUETRY: 

Kate Suetpon was a buxom country lass, 
fair, stout, and rosy. With all these attrac- 
tions it may be imagined that she was the 
belle of the village, the object of admiration 
of a dozen or more rustic swains. Of course 
Kate was conscious of her power—it did not 
take her long to learn that—and coquetry 
came by intuition. Among her admirers 
was one—William Barclay—to whom Kate 
secretly gave the preference. But she was 
not going to yield her consent at once—not 
at all. So in the true spirit of coquetry, she 
would now vouchsafe a smile which set his 
heart to beating faster, and anon put on a 
look of coldness which filled him with de- 
spair. William got heartily tired of this 
treatment and determined to bring matters 
to a conclusion. 

“ Now Kate,” said he, as they sat together 
one summer afternoon in the kitchen, where 
Kate was engaged in the interesting employ 
of paring apples for a pudding to be served 
up the next day. “Kate, why can’t you tell 
me at once whether you like me or not, and 
whether you will marry me?” ‘“ Good gra- 
cious ! how should I know? I never thought 
of the subject.” ‘“ Well, at any rate, you 
can tell whether there is anybody you like 
better.” ‘“ Let me think—well may be so, 
and may be not. I couldn’t precisely say. 
What do apples fetch a bushel?” “ Q, con- 
found it, why can’t you answer my ques- 
tion?” ‘“ Because you haven’t answered 
mine.” “ Well, twodollars. Now—” *“ Have 
you got the brindled cow you used to have 
last spring?” “ Yes, but—” “Is she good 
for milk as she used to be 2” “ Yes.” “How 
warm itis. Do you like apple pudding 2” 
“ Yes, but I like you better, and I can’t live 
without you. That’s the long and short of 
it, so if you won’t marry me just say so and 
I'll go and jump into the well, at once. 
There won’t be any use in living.” ‘ Don’t 
talk so foolishly.” ‘But I mean it. I'll 
wait five minutes, and if you don’t say yes 
in that time, I will jump into the well, and 
you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that I died for you.” 

Kate did not believe this in the least, so 
she continued to tease him. At the end of 
the time mentioned, William rose with a 
sigh and saying “ Farewell, forever,” hurried 
out. Arrived at the brink of the well, he 
pushed in a heavy log which lay beside it. 
Kate heard the splash, and rushed out to the 
well. William was no where to be seen. 

“ QO, William,” said she wildly, the woman 
triumphing over the coquette, “come to me 
once more and I will marry you, indeed, I 
will.” 

On hearing these words, William stepped 
forward from behind the house where he had 
stationed himself, and claimed the fulfilment 
of the promise. Kate objected that it was 
obtained on false pretence, but finally con- 
sented to ratify it. 

Moral: Lovers who are on the point of 
sacrificing themselves on the altar of affec- 
tion, are requested to consider ‘whether a 
log of wood would not prove a more agree- 
able and equally efficacious substitute. 





Aynoyine.—Is it lawful to keep a dog which 
barks, howls and yells all night long? And 
if lawful, is it humane, is it christian, is it 
neighborly? We don’t mind a perpetual 
bark, at the rate of a hundred and twenty re- 
ports per minute, up to say three o’clock in 
the morning, but after that time it very disa- 
greeably disturbs the melodious hum of the 
musketoes, and is apt slightly to interfere 
with one’s rest. They say that every dog 
must have his day; but those in our neigh- 
nah seem determined to have the night 
also, 
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NO!—A GOOD LESSON. 
a oe ‘ 

No!—That is a very short word. It has 
a very short meaning sometimes. It often 
blasts fond anticipations ; it may change the 
whole tenor of a life. In matrimonial mat- 
ters it would be better that it should be 
oftener said than it is, for many of that sex 
say no when they mean yes, and should use 
the shorter word when they do not. 

One Sunday evening not many nights ago, 
the Rev. Mr. Thompson performed a mar- 
riage ceremony at the Tabernacle—both 
parties said yes at the proper time, and the 
revered gentleman said amen. 

“TJ want you to perform the same thing for 
me,” said a well-dressed youngish man to 
Mr. ‘Thompson. 

“ When?” 

** Now—right off—to night.” 

““Can’t you put it off a little? 
make it rather late.” 

‘‘ No—the lady says now or never, and I 
am very anxious. Will you go?” 

‘“ Yes; where is it 2” 

** Close by—only a few steps west of the 
park. We are all ready, and will not detain 
you but a few minutes on your way home.” 

Mr. T. went to the place, which was a re- 
spectable boarding-house, and everything 
evinced decorum. The lady—young and 
pretty, neatly dressed, and altogether a, de- 


It will 


sirable partner for the gentleman—was pres; 


ented and a short prayer, as usual upon 
such occasions, offered, and then hands 
joined. 

‘** You, with a full sense of the obligations 
you assume, do promise, here in the pre- 
sence of God and these witnesses, that you 
will take this woman, whose right hand you 
clasp in yours, to be your lawful wedded 
wife, and as such you will love and cherish 
her forever.” 

~ ia. 

“ And you Miss, on your part, will take 
this man to be your lawful wedded hus- 
band ?” 

“NO!” 

We have heard in time past, when show- 
ers were fashionable, some pretty heavy 
claps of thunder, but none that ever rattled 
about the tympanum of that bridegroom was 
quite so loud as that stunning little monosyl- 
lable. 

“ No, I never will!” saidshe most emphat- 
ically, and walked away proudly to her seat, 
leaving her almost-husband looking and prob- 
ably feeling just the least trifle in the 
world foolish. 

Mr. Thompson remonstrated—not to in- 
duce her to change that no for yes, but for 
trifling with him in a solemn duty of his 
calling, and asked for an explanation. 

“T mean no disrespect to you, sir, or to 
trifle with your duty, or the solemn obliga- 
tion you are called upon to ratify ; but I had 
no other way to vindicate my character. I 
came to the city a poor sewing girl. I 
worked forthis man. He made proposals of 
marriage to me, but from other circum- 
stances I doubted his sincerity, and left his 
employment and went back to the country a 
while. When I returned, I found the door 
of my former boarding-house closed against 
me, and this lady, whom I had esteemed as 
a kind friend, cold and quite indisposed to 
renew my acquaintance, and I insisted upon 
knowing the reason. I learned that this 
man had blackened my character, denied his 
proposals of marriage, and said I was—no 
matter what. I said to the lady ‘let me 
come back and I will prove my innocence. 
Will you believe what I say if he will now 
marry me?” 

“*¢ Yes, I certainly will, and so will all who 
know you.’ 

‘*‘ T renewed the acquaintance—he renewed 
the proposals—I accepted, and said ‘ yes, go 





get the minister at once.” He slandered me} 


—I deceived him. I proved my words true, 
and his false. It was the only way a poor, 
helpless girl had to avenge herself upon a 
man, who had proved himself unworthy to 
be her husband. It was only at the right 
time, to say one word—one little word. 1 
have said it. I hope it will be a lesson to 
men, an example to other girls, and that in 
many other and different circumstances 
they will learn to say no.” > 

“If 1 was angry for a single moment,” 
said Mr. Thompson, “I carried none of it 
over the threshold.” It was a severelesson, 
but well applied. I went home pondering 


upon the value of that little word—No. 
New-York Tribune. 





MRS, PARTINGTON ON CLOCKS. 
—o— 

“ The adventitious people didn’t bring the 
world’s end about so easy as they thought,” 
said Mrs. Partington, at the recollection of 
seeing a long-legged saint in a white cotton 
gown on the top of a neighboring house the 
night before. ‘ Yes,” replied old Rodger, 
gravely, “it did come to an end; it sus- 
pended for a little while, when a meeting of 
its creditors was held, and though its affairs 
were found a little shaky, it was thought 
best to let it go on, and it would come out 
all right enough.” ‘ You don’t say so!” 
cried she, “ well that’s the reason why my 
clock is half an hour slow, and I declare I 
couldn’t account for it.” Ike said nothing— 
but that he was allowed to stop out till half- 
past seven the night previous, made it look 
as if he might have put the clock back, but 
there was no knowing. [Boston Post. 





Rev. T. P. Hunr.—We have heard many 
good things that emanated from the keen wit 
of this reverend gentlemen, but the last one 
threw us down entirely. A man recently 
passing Mr. Hunt was accompanied by a 
small dog, and the little scoundrel took a 
sudden fancy to stick his teeth in the old 
gentleman’s leg. This physical manifesta- 
tion not proving satisfactory to the clerical 
victim, he determined to victimize the dog, 
in turn, and drawing the big end of his cane, 
soon added another subject to the dog tombs. 
Thus began the dramatic tragi-comedy : 

Stranger—‘ Why did you kill my dog ?” 

Hunt—* Because he was going to bite 
me.” 

Stranger—* Why didn’t you use the small 
end of your stick ? you could have frightened 
him and not killed him !” 

Hunt (excited)—“ Why didn’t your dog 
come at me éail first, then ?” 

An exquisitely dressed young gentleman, 
after buying another seal to dangle about his 
delicate person, said to the jeweler that he 
would ah like to have ah something engraved 
on it ah to denote what he was. ‘“ Certain- 
ly, certainly ; I will put a cipher on it,” said 
the tradesman. 








Two lovers stood upon the shore of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, bidding a sad farewell before 
Seth tore himself away, “Tl marry you 
when I come back my Sally Ann,” says he ; 
and then he took a little smack and went 
away to sea. 





Dosss says he would have died of the 
cholera, in August, if it had not been for one 
thing—“the Doctors gave him up.” Two 
days afterwards he says he was a well man, 
indulging in succotash. 





A New Socrery.—The last society spoken 
of in California is the “ Pay-Nothings.” It 
is said to be alarmingly prosperous. The 
pass-word is “ Lend me a dollar ”—and the 
response, “ broke.” 









A lady advertising for a husband in the 
Water Cure Journal, gives the following de- 
scription of herself. She would seem to 
have some fine “ points :” 

“T am just twenty, but will not be- 
fore I am two yearsolder. I am a graduate 
of the Marietta Seminary. I can do, and 
love to do, all manner’of house-work, from 
making pies and bread to washing shirts. I 
can do all kinds of sewing, from embroidery 
to linsey pantaloons. I can skate, ride, 
dance, sing, play on the piano or spinning- 
wheel, or anything that may reasonably be 
expected of my sex. If required, I can act 
the part of a dunce in society of the upper 
ten, or the part of a woman among women. 
As for riding, here allow me to make a ban- 
ter: any man may bring two horses, give 
me choice and ten feet, and then if he over- 
takes me in one mile J] am his; if not, the 
horse is mine. Beware! 

‘“‘T am a believer in hydropathy, and use 
no tea or coffee, neither do I wear corsets ; 
but I am willing my husband shall do either, 
if he desires. I believe in ‘ women’s rights,’ 
but believe I have no right to meddle with 
politics, or men’s business in general, nor 
have men the right to meddle with ours. “As 
for appearance, I am neither tall nor short, 
large nor small, but I am just as I was made. 
I have never attempted to alter my shape or 
color, as I am perfectly satisfied with the 
same. By fops, I am styled handsome; by 
the young men on whom I please to smile, I 
am styled the height of perfection ; by those 
I frown upon, ‘ the devil’s imp ;’ by the wise 
and sober, I am called wild and foolish; by 
my female acquaintances, ‘ Molly ;’ and by 
my uncle I am called ‘ Tom.’ 

“If I marry, it will be a man who uses 
no spirits, tobacco or profanity. He may be 
young or old, handsome or homely, rich or 
poor, but not in the extreme ; he must have 
a good common education, at least ; he must 
be industrious; he must be capable of so 
bearing himself in any society that he will be 
beloved by all; his disposition on after ac- 
quaintance must please in every respect; he, 
after marriage, must allow me to follow the 
dictates of my own conscience, provided J 
do not trample on his rights, and he must 
follow suit.” 





THE TRUE WOMAN. 

Tue true woman, for whose ambition a 
husband’s love, and her children’s adoration 
are sufficient, who applies her military in- 
stincts to the discipline of her household, 
and her legislative faculties in making laws 
for her nursery ; whose intellect has field 
enough for her in communion with her hus- 
band, and whose heart asks no other honors 
than his love and admiration ; a woman who 
does not think it a weakness to attend to her 
toilet, and who does not disdain to be beauti- 
ful; who believes in the virtue of her glossy 
hair and well-fitting gowns, and who es- 
chews rents and raveled edges, slip-shod 
shoes, and audacious make-ups ; a woman 
who speaks low and does not speak much ; 
who is patient and gentle, intellectual and 
industrious, loves more than she reasons, 
and yet does not love blindly; who never 
scolds and rarely argues, but who adjusts 
with a smile ; a woman who is the wife we 
have dreamed of once in our lives, and who 
is the mother we still worship in the back- 
ward distance of the past; such a woman as 
this does more for human nature and more 
for woman’s cause than all the sea-captains, 
barristers, judges and» members of Parlia- 
ment put together—God-given and God- 
blessed as she is. [Dickens. 





Few men take his advice who talks much. 
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VILLAGE MAKING. : SLEEVES AND SAUCE. 


—_—_o— 

Amone the many queer businesses in our 
city, one of the queerest, and at the same 
time not the least profitable, is that of village 
making ; and this is the way they make sub- 
urban villages about our city. Mr. Meney- 
penny, Mr. Bangum, and Mr. Noceross form 
themselves into a company and purchase a 
farm on Long-Island, at $1,000. This they 
then divide inte three hundred lots, each of 
them taking fifty lots for himself, and leaving 
the remaining one hundred and fifty to be 
disposed of. The next thing is to open an 
office, hire an agent, draw plans and maps of 
the village of ‘‘ Utopia,” advertise to the world 
the “ Utopian Village Building Company,” 
and wait for the result. Soon a mechanic 
comes down to the office to look over the 
plans, and talks about purchasing alot. By 
frugality and industry he has laid up a thou- 
sand dollars, and he wishes to buy a conve- 
nient spot in the country where he may build 
himself a house and Jive on his land. On 
looking over the map with the agent, who is 
avery agreeable man, and gives him much 
valuable information, he points out one lot 
convenient to the depot—not yet built, (but 
this the agent forgets to tell him)—and asks 
his price. “ Ah,” says the agent, “that lotis 
taken by Mr. Moneypenny. He has also the 
five adjoining lots. He is talking of building 
a factory there.” Our mechanic knows of 
Mr. Moneypenny as a shrewd and wealthy 
real-estate broker, and his confidence in the 
“Utopian Village Building Company” in- 
creases. He points to a lot on the opposite 
side of the street. ‘ That,” says the agent, 
‘is taken by Mr. Bangum.” Mr. Bangum 
has an immense reputation in the communi- 
ty—was never known to touch anything 
without its becoming golden. ‘‘ But the next 
lot is not taken,” continues the agent, “and 
it is just as good—though I half promised tha 
refusal of it to Mr. Noceross, who owns the 
lot on the other side.” ‘Does he own much 
out there?” asksour friend. ‘“ Immensely,” 
says the agent, touching off half a dozen or 
more of Mr. Noceross’s lots; “he knows 
where real estate is going to rise, he does.” 
The upshot of the affair is, that the lot is 
made over to our friend, and his $100 are 
made over to thecompany. In this way the 
spare one hundred and fifty lots are soon 
disposed of, on the faith of Mr. Moneypenny, 
Mr. Bangum and Mr. Noceross. These gone 
and the worthy trio sell out their own lots, as 
they had sold out the former ones, and be- 
fore Utopia’s really turned from a farm into 
a village, their interest in it is all sold, they 
have bought anew farm, created a new com- 
pany and christened a new village, and com- 
menced pocketing the fruits of a new specu- 
lation. This is the way New- Yorkers make 
their fortunes, by selling for $30,000 what 
cost six months before $1,000, and thisis the 
way suburban villages are built around New- 
York. [New-York Correspondent. 





Beavtirvu, “ Eprrarr.”—The San Diego 
Herald publishes the following, written upon 
a young man who was accidentally shot, in 
that vicinity : 

“here lies the body of Jeems Hambrick 

who was accidentally shot 
on the bank of the pacus river 
by a young man 
he was accidentally. shot with one of the 
large colt's revolver with no stopper for the 
cock to rest on it was one of the ole fashing 
kind brass mounted and of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 





No man can avoid his own company—so 
he had best make it as good as possible. 


Never think that which you do for religion 
is time or money misspent. 








Tue most stupid and ugly fashionsalways 
last the longest. How many years the long 
dresses have swept the streets! For the 
last twelve months bonnets have been flying 
off the head, and so, probably, they will con- 
tinue for twelve more. However, the bon- 
nets are simply ridiculous. As to long 
dresséS, there is something to be said for 
them. They are convenient to aged ladies. 
They enable them to enjoy, without attract- 
ing remark, the comfort of list slippers and 
laced stockings and rollers for their poor old 
ankles. They render it possible for young 
ladies to wear bluchers and high-lows, 
thereby avoiding damp feet, and to save 
washing, by making one pair of stockings 
last a week. So they will doubtless continue 
to be worn while the laws of fashion are 
dictated by a splay-footed beauty, or a lady 
troubled with bunions. But this kind of 
apology can not be made by hanging sleeves. 
They are not only absurd but inconvenient. 
They are always getting in the way, and in 
the sauce, and the butter-boat. Your wife 
can not help you to a potato across the table 
but she upsets her glass, and breaks it with 
her dangling sleeve. It may be said that 
your wife has no business to help potatoes 
—that there ought to be footmen in attend- 
ance for that purpose. Certainly; or else, 
she should not wear the sleeves. Butladies 
must, of course, follow the height of fashion, 
whether suitable to their circumstances or 
not. Could not the leaders of fashion, then, 
in pity to the less opulent classes, devise and 
sanction a kind of sleeves, adapted to life in 
a cottage—whether near a wood or else- 
where—to be called cottage sleeves, and to 
be worn by the genteel cottager-class without 
prejudice to their gentility? [Punch. 





GOOD ADVICE TO YOUNG WOMEN. 
—_—@—— 

Trust not to uncertain riches, but prepare 
yourself for every emergency in life. Learn 
to work and not be dependent upon servants 
to make your bread ; sweep your floors, and 
darn your own stockings. Above all things, 
do not esteem too lightly those honorable 
young men who sustain themselves and their 
aged parents by the work of their own 
hands, while you care for and receive into 
your company those lazy popinjays who 
never lift a finger to help themselves, so 
long as they can keep body and soul togeth- 
er, and get sufficient to live in fashion. If 
you are wise you will look at this subject as 
we do, and when you are old enough to be- 
come wives, you will prefer the honest me- 
chanic, with not a cent to commence life, to 
the fashionable loafer, with a capital of ten 
thousand dollars. 

Whenever we hear remarked “such a 
lady has married a fortune,” we always 
tremble for her prosperity. Riches left to 
children by wealthy parents often turn out a 
curse instead of a blessing. Young woman, 
remember this ; and instead of sounding the 
purses of your lover and examining the cut 
of the coat, look into their habits and hearts. 
Mark if they have trades and can depend on 
themselves; see if they have minds which 
will lead them to look above a butterfly ex- 
istence. Talk not of the beautiful, white- 
skinned, soft, delicate hand—the splendid 
form and the fine appearance of the young 
gentleman. Jet not those foolish considera- 
tions throng your thoughts. 





A very steady old farmer was once found 
betting against a roulette table.. Upon ex- 
pressing very natural surprise at this sight, 
the old gentleman assured us, ‘ upon his honor 
he didn’t want a cent of their money.’ ‘ What 
are you playing for then?’ ‘ Because they 
have got about fifty dollars of mine,’ 





OLD FOLKS. 

THERE is now living in the town of South- 
east, Putnam County, N. Y., a family of 
five generations, as follows: Jerusha Pad- 
dock, aged 99 ; her daughter, Jerusha Smith, 
aged 79; her grand-dauther, Rebecca Cros- 
by, aged 52 ; her great-grand-daughter, Eliza 
Denton, aged 32 ; and her great-great-grand- 
daughter, little Miss Denton, aged 6. The 
lady of 99 appears as though she might con- 
siderably overtop 100 in her earthly account 
of years, and her daughter of 79 looks fully 
competent to take her tea regularly and en- 
joy the evening of life a roundscore of years 
yet; while the grand-child of 52 has a 
countenance expressive of true enjoyment 
of existence. If the latter lives as long as 
her grandmother (and we see no reason why 
she may not) she has 47 long years left in 
which to taste the sweets of the earth. She 
is now in her pilgrimage, just about where 
many sink down, and give up the hope of 
traveling further; yet, judging from the 
hale appearance of her ancestor, she may 
yet goon as far ahead as she has already 
come. But, skipping over the young mother 
of 32, what a long, long “ road to travel,” is 
before the great-great-grand-daughter of 6, 
should she live to the age of her double- 
chinned ancestor. Let us see—93 years 
added to the number that now sit lightly 
upon that curly head, would carry her into 
the middle of another century—1946! Veri- 
ly, a good long life is not such a fleeting 
thing, after all. 








LEARNING TO SPELL 
ab i 

Bap spelling is discreditable. Every 
young man should be a master of his native 
tongue. He that will not learn to spell the 
language that is on his tongue and before his 
eyes every hour, shows no great aptitude for 
the duties of an intelligent, observing man. 
Bad spelling is therefore adiscreditable indi- 
cation. It indicates a blundering man; a 
man that cannot see with his eyes open. 
Accordingly, we have known the application 
of more than one young man, made with great 
display of penmanship and parade or refer- 
ences, rejected for his bad spelling. 

Bad spelling is avery bad indication. He 
who runs may readit. A bright school-boy, 
utterly incapable of appreciating your stores 
of science, art, and literature, can see your 
blunders. You will find it hard ,to inspire 
that boy with any great respect for your at- 
tainments. Bad spelling is therefore a 
mortifying and inconvenient defect. We 
have known men thrown into very promi- 
nent positions, so ashamed of their deficien- 
cy in this respect, that they never ventured 
to send a letter until it had been revised by 
a friend. This was, to say the least of it, 
sufficiently inconvenient. 

We say again learn to spell. Keep your 
eyes open when you read, and if any word is 
spelt differently from your mode, ascertain 
which is right. Keep your dictionary before 
you; and in writing, whenever you have the 
least misgiving about the spelling of a word, 
look at it at once, and remember it. Donot 
let your laziness get the better of you. 





Ir’s the little troubles that wear the heart 
out. It is easier to throw a bomb-shell a 
mile, than a feather—even with artillery. 
Forty little debts of one dollar each, will 
cause you more trouble and dunning than one 
big one of a thousand. 





Question.—Why is a lean dog like a man 
in meditation? Ans.—Because he’s a thin- 
cur. 


Goon company and good conversation are 








the very sinews of virtue. 
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I Witt.—There are no two words in the 
English language which stand out in bold re- 
lief—like kings upon a chequer board—to so 
great an extent (saysa popular writer) as the 
words “I will.” There is strength, depth, 
and solidity—decision, confidence, and pow- 
er—determination, vigor, and individuality in 
the round, ringing tone which characterizes 
its delivery! It talks to you of triumph over 
difficulties—of victory in the face of discour- 
agement—of will to promise, and strength to 
perform—of lofty and daring enterprise—of 
unfettered aspirations, and of the thousand 
and one impulses by which man masters im- 
pediments in the way of progression. 





Two-ruirps or a Man.—In Smith’s Feder- 
al Calculator an amusing anecdote is given, 
to the following purport: A first rate class 
was undergoing a close examination in men- 
tal arithmetic, and in reply to a question con- 
cerning the number of men required to per- 
form a certain piece of work in a_ specified 
time, the class responded, “ Twelve men and 
two-thirds.” But one bright fellow, more 
discerning than the others, instantly added, 
“Twelve nien and a boy fourteen years old :” 
fourteen being two-thirds of twenty-one, the 
legal age of manhood ! 





Tue Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
argues against the excessive exactions made 
upon the mental powers of children in 
school. The imposition of such severe 
tasks upon young and growing children en- 
feebles their constitution, and often incapa- 
citates them for the enjoyment of the pleas- 
ures and fulfilment of the duties of maturer 
years. Such close application to study pro- 
duces a train of diseases which can not al- 
ways be eradicated. Aching head, loss of 
appetite, sleepless nights, inflamed eyes, 
with other deviations from health, are the 
accompaniments and consequences of such 
excessive mental exertion. 


- 





InpoLence.—“ Mother,” said a young lady 
of our acquaintance, the other day, to her 
mother, “shut the door.” In peering into 
the dim vista of the future, we thought we 
could see this same young lady reclining on 
a dirty cushion, her whole attire slovenly, 
three ragged children shying about the room, 
and she calling to the father of them, say- 
ing, “ Here husband, it is time to peel the 
potatoes for dinner !” 

Young man if you should chance to catch 
your particular star in the galaxy of belles, 
saying, ‘‘ mother, shut the door,” when she 
couid as conveniently do it herself, keep 


your eyes peeled for “ breakers ahead.” 
Janesville Free Press. 





One of ourexchanges has the following 
hit: Thelate Rev. Mr. Chapin being asked 
of what use the elders were in a church, re- 
plied, that it was said to give power to min- 
isters. He wasa unit, the elders cyphers ; 
placed upon the right hand, they increased 
his power, “But,” he added, “ my elders 
have got on the wrong side, and reduced me 
to a decimal fraction. 





A Fan Mitt ror Frienps.—‘ 1 weeded my 
friends,” said an old eccentric friend, “ by 
hanging a piece of stair carpet out of my 
first floor window, with a broker’s announce- 
ment fixed. It had the desired effect. I 
soon saw who were my friends. It was like 
firing a gun near a pigeon-house ; they all 
forsook the building at the first report, and_I 
have not had occasion to use the extra flaps 
of my dining table since.” 


SavE when you are young, to spend when 
you are old. 











BEAVERS. 
a oe 

Tue beavers which inhabit the northern 
parts of Europe, are said to be essentially 
the same as those which establish their re- 
publican dwellings along the course of our 
North-American streams. In an article 
which appears in the North British Review 
it is stated that these interesting animals 
still exist in some abundance in certain sec- 
tions of Sweden and Norway. The number 
of the tribe has diminished so much latterly, 
that its members are now very rigorously 
protected by law, for a considerable term of 
years. The great requirements of the bea- 
ver, are a thinly peopled country, with 
abundance of wood and water. In the 
American and Artic region their northern 
extension seems to be restricted solely by 
the deficiency of woods, and they are known 
to have occurred as far south as the paral- 
el of 30 degrees—or almost to the Gulf of 
Mexico. “The flesh of the animal is great- 
ly prized by hunters and voyagers, especial- 
ly when roasted in the skin after the hair is 
singed off. This of course is an expensive 
luxury and is frowned at by the fur traders.” 

The demand for beaver skins has de- 
creased within a few years, owing to the 
different materials which are now used in 
the manufacture of hats. In 1808, no fewer 
than 125,927 beaver skins were exported 
to England from Quebec alone. 





Cavnapa Wueat Duty Free.—Messrs. 
Chappel, Fairbanks, and others interested in 
the milling business here, yesterday tele- 
graphed Secretary Guthrie to inquire when 
Canadian wheat would be admitted free in 
bond. They received a prompt answer that 
a circular to admit Canada wheat was issued 
yesterday. This regulation of the Treasury 
Department provides for the admission of 
wheat duty free, the importers to give a bond 
for the payment of duties if the Reciprocity 
Treaty shall not be fully confirmed. We 


believe the limit of the bond is six months. 
The arrangement will cause an increased 
demand for Canada wheat, and considerable 
will doubtless arrive in bond very soon. 
Some of our millers have purchased large 
stocks in the Province in anticipation of the 
Treasury order. [Rochester Union. 


Stlarkets, 


Remarxs.—Flour has advanced the past 
week 123 to 25 cts. per bbl.; and corn 1 to 2 
cts. per bushel. Nochange worth noting in 
other products, especially those of the South. 

The Weather has been very fine for all 
out-door operations; but many of the me 
chanics and laborers in the city are out of 
employment, which, with the high price of 
coal and provisions, will cause much suffer- 
ing among them the ensuing winter. We 
wish the farmers could find more employ- 
ment for them. 

Money is more difficult to be got here than 
ever, and rates of discount higher, owing to 
the numerous failures and stoppages of Bank- 
ers and Monied Institutions at the West. 

verrenyn Weaver 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


Saturpbay, November 18, 1854. 
The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 
Tuer is nothing worthy of especial notice this morn- 
jng. The market, as usual, is crowded with all kinds of 














produce, and the prices are-welt sustained. “There is no 
noticeable change in the vegetable line, potatoes, &c., be- 
ing about the same as last week. 

Large quantities of apples come in from the West, but 
many of them of inferior quality. Good apple are scarce, 
anid'in good demand. The scarcity of apples in this sec- 
tion of the country will be likely to keep it up. Cranber- 
ries are selling for about 50c. more than last week. 

Butter, eggs, and cheese, sustain about the same prices. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, New-Jersey Mercers, $3@$3 
50 P bbl.; White, $2 25@$2 75; Carter, $2 50@2 75; 
Nova Scotia, 80c.@$1 ® bush.; Western reds, $2 P bbl.; 
Sweet, PhiJadelphia, $3 50@$375 ; Virginia, $325@$3'50 ; 
Turnips, Russia, $1 25@$1 50 ; White, $1@$1'25 Onions, 
White, $4; Red, $1 50@$2; Beets, $3 P 100 bunches ; 
Carrots, same ; Parsnips, $3 25 ; Cabbages, $5@$7 P 100; 
Celery, $1 # dozen. 

Fruits.—Apples, Spitzenbergs, $2@2 25 P bbl.; Green- 
ings, $2; Russets, $1 75; Baldwins $1 50@1 75 ; Gilliflow- 
ers, $1 75@$2 ; Newtown Pippins, $5@$7. Cranberries, 
$6 50@$8 50. : 

Butter, Orange Co., 21@24c. P tb.; Western, 16@18c. 
Eggs, 21@23c.; Cheese, 10c.@1lc. ® tb. 

= -— 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


Monpay, Nov. 20, 1854. 

As announced last week, the principal market-day has 
been changed to Thursday. We went the usual rounds, 
however, but found very little doing in the Washington 
Yards. A smail lot‘of animals were offered, but quite un- 
worthy of mention. As heretofore, we shall continue to 
keep our readers advised of the state of the markets, with 
as much accuracy as possible, bringing up our reports to 
the hour of going to press. 

—————_—~< 


SHEEP MARKET. 


Monday, Nov. 20, 1854. 
The Sheep Market, during the last week, was exceed 
ingly dull, though it evinces this morning 2a little more 
activity. 
The following are the sales by James McCarty, sheep- 
broker, at Browning’s : 


72 Poor lambs and sheep............ 2... 
SAE SOs. sth TS. aes. ga ede 
169 Sheep and lambs ..... ........--..-++- 

L apeticg a POMEL PE ORR Oy Bee 

“ ss 








Mr. Samuel-McGraw, Sheep Broker at Browning’s, re- 
ports sales of 145] sheep and lambs, sold during the past 
week for $4,329 74, in the following lots and prices : 


TOG Se oe. ev ag is -asbe sues Matter $145 00 
SEEN 2s at oo a os os Sn gtedcroutone 251 00 
ee ee ee oo SSRs? Bad 453 
a PR ee err oy: 315.75 
” Pde Pa ee ee oe 343 
3ED Eiptabe. o est a Sa 231 50 
154 Sheep and Lambs.................++++ 472 
oe ocr nek: oo ale dea nnees Cane 187 75 
215 Sheep and Lambs.......... .........- 664 7 
“ “ 

ENO GUND. o.oo... co nchh aan eran s aalee cual 610 37 
45 wee Pa ee ego: 71 
TS 2... PC Spee rela 76 37. 


Average per head $2 98. 

Sales of Sheep and Lambs, at Chamberlain’s by 
Joun MortTImMoRe. 
Average # head. 


No. of Sheep. 





The Market this week has been worse than I have ever 
experienced, for the last seven years, in November. The 
weather has been unfavorable, and the supply much larger 
thanthe demand ; consequently prices have declined ma- 
terially. 

The week closes with an abundant supply on hand and 
the prospect bad. Mutton has been selling by the carcass, 
in Washington Market, from 4 to 7ic. P i. Lamb, from 
44 to 9c., as in quality and condition. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, &¢., ¢¢ 

Pot, Ist sort, 1853.......-....-. P 100%. — —@ 7 — 

Pearl, Ist sort, 1852............. 5 ren 6 [@— — 
Beeswax— 

ce — 2%@— 30 
Bristles— 

American, Gray and White...... perenne — 40@— 45 
Coail— 

Live 

Scotch. 

Sidney. 

Pictou 

MOUNTOCHS P 2,000 ib. 7 — @7 50 
Cotton— 

4 Upland. Florida. Mobile. N. O. § Texas. 
Ordinary...... it 7% it ve 
mara: 8 heh 

air. 
| 3 ee 10 102 10} 11 
P yard.— 12}@— 13 
te at 
a aes toe 
Sevved #P b.— 13 @— 13} 
— 14 @— 14} 
— 9@—l11 
— 10 @— il 
— 9 @— 10} 
— 8@— 9 
8 12 @ 8 18% 
8 3 @— — 
8 31 @— — 
est do 8 623}@ 8 75 
Michigan and Indiana, straiglit do....... 8 75 @ 8 &7} 
Michigan, fancy brands.................. 8 75 @— — 
Ohio, common to I as 8 62}@ 8 87t 
Obio, fancy brabiesni..........-....... 9— @912 
Chio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do...— — @ 9 2% 
Genesee, fancy brands.................. 9 25 @ 9 50 
“Genesee, extra brands................... 9 75 @10 50 
Canada, (in ae Oa er 8 62 @ 8 75 
ee eee SEE Ee 9—@9% 
ine rads kvae cans caenas 9— @92%B 
Le camenee' J eet RIG oe te perdi 92 @— — 
Richinond Country...................... —— @92% 
NEM a on cininawnns nine s «be coeue a ree 9— @92%5 
Baltimore, Howard-Street........ ..... 9— 9 25 
ye Bae ieSses gretihetgeeS.. se ssth 6 50 @— — 
O_o SAS 450 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine...............-. 475 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ P punch.— — @19 50 





2 4 20 
ae _ 
Ree, Northern...................- Sentina 1 32 @— — 
Corn, Round Yellow.................... — — @— 9% 
Corn, Round White......... See cuba see —— @ % 
Corn, Southern White.................. — — @— % 
Corn, Southern Yellow.................. — 93 @— 95 
Corn, Southern Mixed.................. — — @ — 
ee — 91 @— — 
Corn, Western Yellow........... ...... —— @ — 
ss schk cigs 6958 6b os Pek w « 20555004 oH 140 @— — 
Oats, River and Canal............ arrest — 55 @— 57 
Oats, New-Jersey....................... — 48 @— 52 
ee Be ea _ — 57 
Peas, Black-Eyed.............. P bush. 2 75 @ 3 — 
Lime— 
Rockland, Common ................ P bbl-—s9@ — 
Lumber— 
Timber, White Pine........... P cubic ft.— 18 @— 24 
AIDES o9G isis 0 5..0s sunt trwaes —25 @— 30 
Timber, Grand Island, W.0O............. — 35 @— 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine,....... (by cargo)— 18 @— 22 
YARD SELLING PRICES 

Timber, Ouk Scantling.......... P M. ft. 30 — — 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern...... ....... 17 50 @19 75 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Worked .............. —— @40 — 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked .... ....... 20 — @25 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear.......... 37 50 @42 50 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual........ 25 — @32 — 
Boards, North River, Box ............... 16 — @18 — 
Boards, Albany Pine.............. P pee.— 14 @— 20 
Boards, City Worked.....................—22 @— 23 
Boa ds, do. narrow, clear ceiling......... —— @—25 
Piank, do. narrow, clear flooring......... — 25 @— — 
Piank, Albany Pine...................--. — 2% @— 30 
Plank, City Worked ................... — 24 @— 29 
Plank, Albany Spruce................... —17 @— 24 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked............. — 22 @— 24 
Shingles, Pine, sawed........... P bunch. 225 @ 275 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved.......... 275 @ 3— 
Shingles Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual....... P M.24 — @28 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality.......... 22 — @25 — 
ingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality.......... 19— @21 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality....... ...17— @18— 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft......... es 32— @—— 
Shingles, amram, 2 ft tie EPS td Lind E — @16 — 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe................. 72— @—— 
Staves, White Oak Hhd........-......-.. 90 — @— — 
Staves, White Oak Bbl..............+... 60 — @—— 
a Se eee 35 — @+- — 
Heading, White Oak..................... 70 — @—— 
ct a ee oe P gall.— 22 @— 26 

Pee Ay te eee er ee — 23 @— 
Cuba Muscovado........................ —22 @— %6 
MII, 02. oc ve cen ec coceaccvccectes —23 @— 2% 
DUES Career tsoe dese eses ees os0 ——@—% 





extensive Nurser 
Agricuitural Peri 


fault, b 





Plaster Paris— 


Blue NovaScotia 
White Nova Scotia 


Beef, Mess, Country, 
Beef, Mess, City 


poet Mess, extra 





Beef Hams, in Pickle 


Beef, Smoked 


Butter, Orange County 
Cheese, fairto prime 


Rice— 


Ordinary to fair 
Good to prime 


Salt— 


Turk’s Island... 
St. Martin’s..... 
Liverpool, Ground 
Liverpool, Fine 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s 


Sugar— 


Cuba Muscovado 
Porto Rico...... 
Havana, White 





Havana, Brown and Yellow 
Manilla... ..c............. 


Tallow— 
American, Prime 


Tobacco— 
Wirginle....... .. 
Kentucky....... 

FS ge bs PES AP, Si ier 
IND 65 ns iwi gi~ ain fan's aerabeios edu sions 
Cu 


Havana, Fillers and Wrappers....... . 
Florida Wrappers 
Connecticut, Seed Leaf, 
Pennsylvania, Seed Leef 
Wool— 
American, Saxony Fleece 
American, Full 
American, + and ? Merino 
American, Native and ¢ Merino 
Pulled, Country 
No. 1, Pulled, Country 


Superfine, 


lood Merino 





P tun.3 25 @— — 


eet It F122 d el Bt 
4 


~3 
o 


P bush.— — @— 
Ipkin bese ee — @— 


P sack. 120 @ 1124 
45 @ 


1) PASE AST lee 





Advertisements. 


APATOW YOY WA 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 


Ten cents per line for each insertion. 


Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less 


Ten woids make a line. 


No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 











PPLE QUINCE SEED—A p 


cle for stocks—for sale by 


63—66 





PROPOSITION.—For the use of $600 
-& Iwill BOARD a young Lady or Gentleman, who may 
wish to educate themselves at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. Any one having that amount to spare, can get an educa- 
returned any time after two years. 
Others boarded at $2 to $2 50 per week, from the first of April. 
Yellow Springs is one of the most healthy and pleasant vil- 
lages in the West. Address 
nil 


tion and have the mone 


—63n1138 





O HORTICULTURISTS.—A_ person 


who has been engaged in Horticulture for the last twelve 
years, will shortly be disengaged, and desires a situation in an 
or in connection with a Horticultural or 
cal. Can give satisfactory reference as to 
ability,&c. Address S., Kingsessing, P. O., Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Refer to A. B. Allen, Office of the American eee -a ha 


di 


JMPROVED SHORT HORN BULL FOR 
~The subscriber offers for sale his superior Short 
Horn Bull, PRINCE ALBERT, that won the second prize at 
the recent. State Fair held in the City of New-York. 
_ Prince Albert was calved in 1849; his pedigree is of much mer- 
it; incolor, he is a deep red with white marks; intemper, ex- 
tremely mild and easily managed. He is an excellent stock- 
getter, and would not now be offered for sale, but that the sub- 
scriber, in the system of breeding he has adopted, kas no further 
nad of hie services. é 

nder these circumstances, he is for sale at the low price of 
three hundred dollars. The animal may be seen at Ellerslie 
farm, one mile south of Rhinebeck station. Address personally, 
or by letter, WILLIAM KELLY, 

60-tf Ellerslie, Rhinebeck. 


NDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, AT 

ANGERS, FRANCE.—Mr. Leroy begs to inform his nu- 
merous friends that he is now aes to execute all orders 
for TREES, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, STOCKS, &c., en- 
trusted to his care. 

His Trees, etc., are very fine this year, and his collection very 
complete. Orders should be sent at once, so as to secure the 
different kinds. The best care will be given to all orders, as 
usual. The Angers Quince Stocks have not succeeded well this 
year, and are scarce and high. 

Orders should be, as usual, addressed to our agent in New- 
York, Mr. EDWARD BOSSANGE, No. 138 Pearl-st., who will 
give all the information desired, and mail, on application, free of 
charge, a detailed copy of my catalogue, with prices, in dollars 
and cents. 60— 


REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & 


CO., Flushing, near New-York, offer for sale their usual 
assortment, with the uddition of many rare novelties of Fruit 
Trees, for the Orchard and the Garden; Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines 
for the Grapery, und Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. 
Catalogues can be obtained at No. 60 Cedur-st., or will be sent 
by. mail to all post-paying applicants iclosing a postage 
stamp. 23-71 


| 00 ‘ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR 
9 $100—Suitable for Belts, Masses, Shrubberies 
Woods, &c., in the best and hardiest varieties, strong and well 
grown—delivered in Bostonand New-York. Price list on appli- 
i. B. M. WATS 











Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


NJ 
ASPBERRY PLANTS, of the PURE 
RED ANTWERP stock, for sale in quantities to suit 
urchasers. The Plants are all warranted, and in a thrifty con- 
dition, and will be delivered in New-York for $50 per thousand. 
VALENTINE H. HALLOCK, 

ie Poughkeepsie, N. N. 
P. S.—Orders by mail will be promptly attended to, and -no 
charge made for package. Orders to R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 

Water-st., N. Y., will receive prompt attention. 60—tt 


ULES FOR SALE.—The_ subscriber 
keeps constantly on hand 400 to 500 MULES, of all sizes. 
Among these are some of the choicest animals in the United 
States ; 16 hands and over in height, and well proportioned. 
‘Mules are almost the only working animals used in portions of 
the Southern States, the West India Islands, and Spanish posses- 
sions, where severe work and hard usage are allotted them, and 
under which horses would soon die. An equal advantage would 
follow their introduction among farmers and others, in. the 
northern States. They are not only much hardier than horses, 
but they will draw more in proportion to their weight ; will en- 
dure a great deal more ; live twice as long, and eat less; and the 
only dressing or currying they need, is a soft place to roll on. 
They are gentle, tractable, an roy! managed ; and nobody wha 
has ever tried them will ever give them up for horses or oxen. 
Call on, or address by letter, JAMES BUCKALEW, 
Jamesburg, New-Jersey. 
Refer to Amos Chamberlain, Bull’s Head, 24th-st., N. ¥. (59 


UPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 


assortment of the best varieties of improved Seed Wheat ; 
among which are the Red Mediterranean, White Mediterranean, 
Soule’s and Blue stem. For sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


ANCY FOWLS FOR SALE.—A variety 


of pure bred Fowls, Asiatic, Spanish and Game Fowls, Se- 
bright, Black African, Antwerp, and other Bantams. 


54-tf ’ giisckatihene Wow-Seesey 
ERUVIAN GUANO.—First quality ‘of 


Fresh Peruvian Guano, just received in store. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 




















ILLARD FELT, No. 191 Pearl-street, 

(near Maiden-lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and 
Importer and Dealer in PAPER and STATIONERY of every 
description. Particular attention paid to orders. 26-77 


ACHINE WORKS.—M. & J.H. BUCK 


& CO.’S Machine Works, Lebanon, N. H., Manufacturers 
of agreat variety of wood working Machinery, of the most ap- 
proved style, simple construction, and effective and firm opera- 
tion, to be iound in the country; comprising complete sets for 
making Railread cars, doois, sash and lind, ship-building, bed- 
steads, cabinet, and carpenter work, &c. &c. Also, some ma- 
chines of peculiar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, 

ble of making from one to four tenons at the same operation 








PAIR OF FINE COACH HORSES for 
SALE-—Sixteen hands high, long tails; one six, the other 
av. These horses are warranted k 
sound, strong, and enduring. They are offered for sale for no 
ut simply for not wanting their use the ensuing winter 
ey can be had for $350, which is very cheap for them. Such 
500 or $600 in this city. 
F. WOODFORD, 191 Water-st., 


seven years old; color 


horses are oftener sold at 








HOICE POULTRY.—C. C. PLAISTED, 


of Great Falls, N. H., (late partner of Dr. John C. Bennett,) 
now offers for sale a large lot of choice POULTRY 
Four trios of Brahma Pootras, last year’s fowls, 
atrio; 30 pairs of Chickens, from $6 to $10 a 
Brahmas exhibited by Bennett and Plaiste 
Poultry Show, February last, 
Mr. P. has just sold the cock 


ew-Orleans, La.) One trio of Ho 


price $15; 4 pairs o! ) 
air; 3 trios of Black Shanghais, 

fais $6 a pair; 20 pairs of Sum 

fowls—at $6 


Money may be sent at my risk, if inclosed and mailed 
presenge of the Post-master. 2— 6. 


32 few 


ng K 

{ Canton Cochin China Chi 

price $10 a trio; W. 
atra Pheasant 
irs of Malacca Games, at $10a 
er ? \ nieh ph indies Games, at $6a 
r Lone pair of very lai ong Kong Gee: 
PN’ B—The above lot of Fowls are all PU 
warranted as such.. They are only otered at. such 
ine because I have not room to keep so many through the 

inter. 


‘owls 


and which were premium fowls. 
alone for $50, to F. B, Bemard, of 


of any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with rel- 
ishing cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Planing 
Machine, with the addition ofa side-cutter, with which the to, 
and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square or bevel, 
at the same operation, and in the same time occupied in plane- 
ing but one side on all other machines. They also manutacture 
circular, single, and gang Saw Mills, Flouring and Corn Mills, 
hand and ward Hoisting Machines for storehouses, Shafting, 
Hangers, Pullies, and Mill Gearing of all Fetters. 
ARTIN BUCK, 


F. A. CUSHMAN, 
WM. DUNCAN, 
AGENTs—R. L. Allen, 189 and 191 Water-st.; S. B. Schenck. 
68 Greenwich-st.; Andrews & Jeasue, 67 Pine-st.; Lawrence 
Machine Shop, 51 Broad-st., New-York, and Lawrence, Mass. : 


Leonard & Wilson, 60 Beaver-st., and Wm. F. Sumner, Crystai 
Palace. 36-tf 








ERTILIZERS.—Bone Dust, Guano, 
Poudrette Plaster, and Super Phosphate, all warranted of 
the best quality. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


i AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, 
57 No 54 Wall-st., New-York 


ANCY FOWLS.—Shanghai Fowls—di- 











rect importations—and Spangled Hamburgs, for sale by 
52-6 WM DAY, Morristown, N. J 














AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 














Agricultural. Implements. 


rear" 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 
awe offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, &c. 


GRAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 
ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


QMUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 

ey combining improvements which make them by far the 
est in use. 


RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 

avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 

RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST [RON 

Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 

ILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


WV ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 

ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL}; 
A ge made expressly for the California and Oregon 


RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


sizes. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 

combined, of three sizes and prices, requiring from two to 
eight horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 104, 114, 124, 
744, 15, 18, 1835, 19, 19%, 20, Al, A2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 
sizes. 
P LOWS-—A large variety of patterns, 


among which are the most — Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self- Sharpener,’ &e. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 


wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at my Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 
uired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDEN. I would 
call attention to a few of many others offered for sale: 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for oon and boiling food for stock. 
BU H HO OKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
HOLE. AUGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 





CHAINS. 
Grub Hoes, Picks Shovels, 
Spades, Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
Caltivators, Road-Scrapers, pLtindstones, 


Seed and Grain Drills, arden Len pe 
e Cutters and Stuffers, Garden t and J Fiel Rollers, Mow- 

ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith orges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
er Vanes, Lightaing Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
Chests. 

Clover Hullers, Cotton Sins. 

9 Machines, Gin Gea: 

Wire Cloth, 


le Parers, akes 
a it and Manure Forks, Belzin g for Machinery, ke. 
R. 589 and 191 Water-st. 


Saus: 


Saw Machines, 
Scales, 


L. ALLEN, 
Te ____] 


RASS SEEDS.—Timothy, Red Top, 








Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
Fare al Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat and 
ur 
PRed » and White Clover. 
Lucerne. 
Saintfoin. 


Alyske Clover. 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


nl 
IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, sed and perfectly fresh, including 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best v: arieties. 
Winter Rye. 
Barley. 
Buckwheat. 
Oats, of several choice kinds. 
Corn, of great v ariety. 
Spring and Winter Fetches. 
PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 


assortment of the different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 


MISCELLANEOUS § SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 


ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
Millet, Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 
Rice. 


RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 


pe Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 
a 


RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 

BERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 
Shrubs and for such foreign pinta as have become acclimated. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


&c., 











PouLTRy. .—D. FOWLER, No. 14 Ful- 


ton Market, New-York, dealer in Live and Dressed Poul- 


try of allkinds; for Shipping, &c. Also nll the varions kinds 
of Fancy Poultry a peek 0x5 for Bre 
N. B.—Persons having good Poultry to dispose of would me _ 


to give Mr. F. a call before selling elsewhere 


Agricultural Books. 


--Y_YYrwe 


OOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 
Furnished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
Pe Zhe Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
cen 
II. » et Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
III. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
IV. The American Rose Culturer. rae 25 ro 
yy Brice ae m Manures. . 8. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 
inner’s Elements of Agricul ture. Price 25 cents. 
p Vit. The F Pests of the Fam, with Directions for Extirpation 
rice 25 cen 
Vill. emne:-thic Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c, 
Price 25 cents. 
1X. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 
a 25 cents 
The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 
xi. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c. 
Price 25 cents. 
XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry.. Price 25cents. 
XIII. Chemistry made Easy for the Use of ‘armers. Price 


25 cents 
XIV. “The American fever Yard. The cheapest and best 
ae lished. Price 
The American 











Embracing all 


veld Book of Manures. 
By Browne. 


the Fertilizers known, with directions for use. 
Price $1 25. 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. ~ fa Blake. Price $1 25. 


$1 25. 
XXI. Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. “Tilnstrated. Price 25 
ve 
XII Johnston’s Lectures on PracticalfAgriculture. Paper, 
price 25 cents. 
XXIII. Johnson’s a 
XXIV. 5 ee ages 





icultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
ements of Agricultural Chemistry and 














Geo’ oy. LF e $1. 
xx Randall 8 sheep cg en Price $ 
XXVI. Miner’s Ameri per’s Manvel. Price $1. 
XXVII. Dadt?a American. Cattle Dactor. Complete. Price $1. 
p xx ja Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. 
rice $1 


X XIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 
Me s.°.5 Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
cents 
XXXI. Youatt onthe Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
eo XII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. 


1 25 
XXXII. tS Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ner and Randall. Price $2. 

XXXIV. Stephens's Book of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide. 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 

XXXV. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

XXXVI. The American Fiorists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 

XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 

aa I. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
cents. 
Price $6." Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 

rice 

XL. Lindley’ s Guide to the Orchard, Price $1 25. 

XLI. Gunn’s Domestic meee A book for every married 
man and woman. Price $ 

XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in 
the goantry, Price 50 cents 

— . Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. 


cen 
XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 

XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 
arranging Parks, Pleasure "Groupie, &c. Edited by Lewis F. 
Allen. Price $t 25. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

XLVII. The =" 's Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50c 

XLVIII. Buiet’ 5 “American Flower Garden Dir ectory. Price 


Price 

















Price 75 


1 25. 

XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
Cee Being the most complete book on the subject ever 
as ish 

Pet by’ s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Price $1. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 

ANO.—A full and minute description of the different crops 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its eT ee a te Bycents of 96 pages, and can be sent 


through the mail. 
L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


HINESE PIGS—From 
direct from ney ane = thers 


54-tf i oS HAIN x ‘ew-Jersey. 


EACH TREES,—The subscriber offers 

for sale — their Nurseries at Rumson’s Neck, Shrews- 
buiy, N.J., Peach Trees of the choicest varieties. Orders for 
the same by mail to be directed to them at Red Bank, Mon- 
mouth County,N.J. [53-69] ASHER HANCE & SON. 


OR DALE, AT THE SOUTH NOR- 
NURSERY, a fine stock of the New-Rochelle (or 

Lawton) Binckbe Plants, at $6 per dozen; also the White- 
fruited variety at $3 per exes’ = the new: AS pied Red Ant- 


wery Raspber: 
51-76 or South Norwalk, Cah 


ACHUSETT GARDEN AND NUR- 
SERIES, New-Bedford, Mass., heen, & McA- 
FEE, Proprietors, successors to Henry'H . Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to their extensive stuck of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam American 
~, Chinese Arbor Vite po be 3 Deedara, 
Cry; a “‘“_—n" WNorway’s aa 
ew Trees, Tre e Box, 
An extensive A. 9 ye 
Apple, Pear, te 
a Peac! 


‘ nd Apricot 
The stock of Pear Trees is very ny lange, hotl on Pear and Portu- 
i 


= Quince Stocks, embracing every ng worthy of cultiva- 
tion. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown by our- 


selves, und 
WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, ana &c., of this locality bolas so favorable to 
i eas our Trees are unrivaled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 
a ehor are all free ae that hae OriGHT: malady, 


which has never existed in r ihte locality. 
Prices low, and a — discount to The trade. 











Pre bred Stock 
ir 


ind 














17-68 





New-Bedford, 1854 





Jib 
THE HORSE, 





HE Lif ORSE, 
NO. mr oF. OMESTIC AN "ALS, 
And the one ny uentl: ed, and nbused. 
We have just published a so valuabk ‘» every man who 


owns a horse, that no one should willingly be ‘vithout it. It is 


entitled, 

THE MODERN HORSE DOC. 3: 
and is from the pen ¥ that cele’ ell known ish Vieteri - - 
geon, Dr. GEO. H. DADD, we we be Se bed 
country, as one of ‘the most successf 
writers and Jecturers in this branch ut Siediaat’ and jurgical 


science. The k which he now offers to the public is the 
og bal many years’ study and practical experience which few 


From the numerous and stro commponnesients of distinguished 

men and the newspaper peng. he select th e following: . 

Extract from a letter im) Hon. Zon, FE H. Clifford, Ex-Governor 
assac. 


New-B — 
Dr. Dapp—Dear Sir: I : rath ble 


creature thut man ever been tied Yohold t 
—the Horse—will meet with that's success which 2! 
in this direction so ms deserve. 
Your obedient servant, 
JoHN H. CLIFFORD. 


From Hon. Marshall P. W: 


BostTo: 
Dr. DapD—My Dear Sir: I am greatly obriged t to you ee a 
valuable treatise, the results of your own ect 
you have recently issued, hoping that it i meet w. he 
patronage of a discrimina nating communi 
I remain yours with great rega 

ree red P. WILDER. 


The “‘ Modern Horse Doctor,” by Dr. G. H. Dadd, is a manual 
of genuine science, and ought to owned and studied on: the 
score of humanity, as weli us a es were man who owns a 
horse. on Congregationalist. 

Dr. Dadd has had great ae in mr cure of sick hétses, 
and expluins the secret of his success in this vols volume. 


The anthor of this work is well known as a most xia rate. 
rinary surgeon. His book is based on the 
sense, and as a hand-book for practicul use, we know of 
to compare with it. [Yankee B 

We know Dr. Dadd well, and are satisfied that he. s 


your 








most important qualifications for pi such a | ’ 
Messrs. Jowett & Co. have just published a valu mer. 
Mr. Di well-known surgeon, onthe causes, 
nature and polenta of disease, and tare is homes. : 
This is one of the most valuable nef sahdeot ever 
ppblished gh no owner of bps noblest‘o LE Sosa race, the 
orse, should be without. i should it be in the 


hands of every hotel and liver 
would it be worth hundreds of dollars 


By far the most learned and copious: work on = horse and his 
diseases we have ever seen. (N. Y. Evangelist. 
One of the greatest and most commendable qualities of: —_ 
work ie, 2 So eetinn sek ee 1 eerenanrien: of Some 
farmers and otbers for whom it is mainly designed e 
By Eg 


of treatment favors generally a more sanative and 
tem of medication than that recommended in any aor soul 
isting works on farriery. No farmer or owner of a horse id 


To many a man 


be without this book. Stable-keepers, ‘stage-p 

hackmen we believe would derive profit by having at_1 gee 
copy hung up in their stables for = and reference. | their 
stable men. [Daily News, Phil 


There is more common sense in this book than any of the‘kind 
we have ever seen, and farmers and owners of would find 
it a matter of economy to ss themselves of it. It will be of 
more service than the counsel of a score of ordinary. ya 


We deem this decidedly the best and most a work on 
the “Cause, Nature, and treatment of Disease and‘ “— 
Horses,” ever published. (Nantucket. I 

What we have read of this book induces us to it as a 
yery sensible and valuable work; and we learn that much 
more competent to judge of its ‘value, have given it their un- 
qualified approval. (Eve. Traveller, Boston. 

This book supplies a desideratum which Skinner’s ad- 
mirable treatise on the horse did not fill. Every_man_may be 
his own veterinary surgeon, and with much greater safety tothis 
noble animal, than by trusting him to the treatment of the em- 
pirical itinerants who infest the country. It is well illustrated, 
and should be purchased by every => beng 2 owns pin 

Mirror, New. 

This is a, book J that should be fortnwith the into the hands of 
all who own or drive horses, whether for dray or gig, for the 
plow, omnibus or road, for hard te or or Bh leasure. 

McM: ’s Cape 


— 
A good, clearl: eriy-written book, which should be of 
every man who has a horse whose ills his affection « or wipe purse 
make jt worth while tocure. (Bangor Mercury. 
It is a valuable book to those who have the care of horses. 
{Hartford Herald. 
This is a scientific, thorough and complete treatise upon the 
diseases to which one of the noblest of is s and 
the remedies which they severally require. (Troy 
~s is ov. b have a mag - ne —_ will not use 
such a work to qualify himself for his duties. to this animal. 
. - eng sy ap e Boston, 


Published by JOHN P. JEWE 
JEWETT, PROCTOR £ RD 
For sale by all Booksellers. 





HORSE POWERS THRESHERS “AND 
SEPARATORS. —The Endless Chain or Railwa: = 
of our own Manufacture, both single and doub] for one 
and two horses, which has never been equaled for Tiehtness in 
running, strength, durability, and economy. ey are univer- 
eee approved ‘wherever they have been tried. 

us Power, for one to four horses. These are 
compact wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 

's 

to six on ‘ayorite power. 


Circular Wrou; ‘ht-iron large Cog Wheels, for one 
A new and 
4. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. 









'HRESHERS.—Improved Thi Ts U the best principles, 
teeth clean wi at rapidity, without breaking the grain. 
One-Horse, — Me Grew ee oo eee ee. 
Two-Horse, 655 eR Maes A eer ete the } to $35 
One-Horse, Overshot ee er PE A eee 
Two-Horse, G0. ©. os 6 ney epee es to $38 


Separator, "hich | atly Seciiteien cleani 
,: in and nich gre it for th ss mil 


All the above-numed _— 
United States. cs ae gurant 189 3 191 -W; 


eur AND ORNAMENTAL. TREES 
AND PLANTS—Including every;thing : wih al he Fcen to the 


$ 7to ‘$10 
ti heat ms the 





Garden, Green-house, Nursery and Orchard, 
introductions, at very low rates. 
gratis. Carriage paid to N pane her 
planting: done in any part of the country...The best season for 
Franaplenting 1 is after October 10. Address was 5 
TSO , 





. M. 
56-64 Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondeuts, &c. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September, as 
a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index, begins 
on each of those dates 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to another, 
should give the name, County, and State, of their old and new 
Post-office. 

Postage is no higher paid at the office of delivery than if paid 
at the office where mailed, and as the “ regulations ”’ at the New 
York Post-office preclude us from paying by the quarter or year, 
it ig useless for subscribers to send money for the pre-paymen 
of postage, for we can not attend to paying postage fifty-two 

ime& a year for each subscriber. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the name, 
number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then inclose them 
in presence of the Postmaster. Give the Post-office, and the 





County and State. Write these very plainly 
_-—— 
Econonomical Arrangement to Furnish other Peri- 
odicals. 





Arrangements have been made with several Publishers to fur- 
nish their periodicals in connection with the American Agricultu- 
rist at reduced prices. - Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 


with Harper’s Magazine, one yearfor - - - $400 
“ ey “ “es “ be } 3 4 00 
“ Knickerbocker es d - 400 
“~ American Medical Monthly 4 00 
" Eclectic * sad “ - - - 600 
“ Littel’s Living Age “ * severe uals oe 
“ National Magazine “ Ss twee ee 
* Dickens’sHousehold Words “" - - - 350 
Address ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water st., New-York. 
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‘PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 





THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $82 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 

Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete-and useful Agricultural Publica- 
tion of the day. 

CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 

The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 

The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the joint Editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. ALLEN—its 

principal editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Oranee Jupp, A. M., a thoroughly practical farme1 


and agricultural chemist. 
They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. ALLEN, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 


fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Cuir7, and Mr. R. G. Parpeg, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, in addition to these, 
number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 

THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor less than Two aND A HALF CENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which wili 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies willbe forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 


to the publishers. 
TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 


subscribers on the following liberal terms : 





DOS IND og once spicing + 04 {Sen aah ews ok $2 00 a vEaR, $2 00 
CMO! FE SITS 55 Me eh cs et sc sspe sc esiies 1 67 es 5 00 
4 fe a Os woke oueibey seioeigehe = eS peed HEN aig thee 8 00 
a Stee! 67 Su, LEGS ee Co a's 4. 0+ 2.010 60001100 68 ey ees 15 00 
te de PNR chncyth $93 sicrlett «+s > ate «Sth, Mle Silo nea aes 1 25 es 25 00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster. 

i Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 

ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 








